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THE STUDY OF CHURCH HISTORY.* 

Fellow-students,— For the first time in the life of our 
University, a professorship of Ecclesiastical History finds a 
place by the side of other endowments, as an independent 
member of this great corporation of learning. Until six 
years ago, the means of support necessary to the mainte- 
nance .of this chair were wanting; and it had not seemed 
a pressing demand of the times that it should be created by 
a special effort. Meanwhile, the work of instruction in the 
department had beerrfor the most part intrusted to gentle- 
men not permanently associated with the government of the 
school, so that, however admirable their work may have 
been, it could not fail to be considered as, to a certain 
extent, something lying outside of its main purpose. In 
the year 1876, the late Joshua B. Winn, a merchant of the 
town of Woburn in this State, left to a board of trustees a 
sum of money to be held in trust for the benefit of the 
Unitarian denomination. These trustees, acting upon the 
basis that the Harvard Divinity School had long been the 
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chief school for the education of Unitarian clergymen, ob- 
tained the sanction of the courts of the Commonwealth to 
the application of a part of Mr. Winn’s bequest to found- 
ing a chair of Ecclesiastical History here. During the 
greater portion of the time which has intervened since 
this bequest was made, the duties of instruction have been 
performed by the accomplished scholar and genial gentle- 
man whom you have learned to know in this place, and 
whose retirement from these duties is to me the one 
shadow upon my acceptance of them. 

The establishment of this professorship has seemed to me 
to be in many ways significant, first of all in the fact of its 
lateness. Here is a school of learning which has been de- 
voted to the study of theology for more than sixty years, 
and yet the historical aspect of that study as a development, 
as something whose present can only be understood by refer- 
ence to its past, has only now officially received equal recog- 
nition. Doubtless, lack of means has had much to do with 
this; but, aside from that, the causes for a distinct indiffer- 
ence to the historical aspect of theology are not far to seek. 
It is an indifference shared by theology until recently with 
all departments of learning. The study of history, if it 
is anything, is the search for absolute truth, as far as our 
means of information supply it, upon the working of men in 
masses, just as biography is the truthful story of develop- 
ment in the life of the individual. By political history, we 
mean the working together of men .under the form of the 
State; by the history of civilization, we mean the story of 
how men have worked together in all those many ways by 
which the inner life has been outwardly expressed in social 
institutions; by literary history, we mean the record of the 
expression of men’s best thought in language, as shown in 
the proBress of time; by church history, we mean, or ought 
to mean, the record of the life of men together, under the 
form of the Christian Church. Now, it is a fact familiar to 
all of you that the prosecution of the search for truth of 
any kind for its own sake is a purely modern idea. In its 
completeness, we may call it a contemporary idea. It had 
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its origin almost in our own day. See how it was in the his- 
tory of States. Until our own century, political history was 
written usually for a purpose. This historian had at heart to 
prove the divine right of kings. Another would demonstrate 
that only among the great masses of the people were the 
true foundations of national life to be discovered. Another 
would prove the right of a certain dynasty to its throne, 
and what a countless multitude of so-called histories have 
had for their avowed object the glorification of some great 
public leader. There was at bottom a certain volume of 
tradition handed down from one historian to another, and 
out of this each selected what suited his purpose, inter- 
preting the record in his own fashion. The historian was 
not a searcher after truth so much as he was a man witha 
mission, and the world was inundated with a flood of such 
distorted pictures of political life. No wonder that, in our 
own time, a popular orator can represent history as one-half 
guesses and the other half lies, and can denounce the study 
of history as a useless waste of time. How often do we 
hear history decried as being the mere record of the crimes, 
miseries, and follies of humanity! And how natural that it 
should be so, when these dramatic elements of history have 
been so often emphasized at the cost of those deeper and 
more decisive currents of human life, whose perusal must 
bring us warning and hope for the future! But, within the 
present century, the prevailing views of historical science 
have been essentially modified. Men began finally to in- 
quire: upon what does all this great fabric of tradition rest, 
from what sources do these writers draw their information? 
By this inquiry, men were led to search into the matter for 
themselves. And, when they looked, they found, as they had 
suspected, that the picture had become distorted, because 
the original had been but imperfectly discerned. Men had 
taken too much upon the faith of others, and had been too 
willing to find their own views confirmed, without searching 
deeply enough for possible arguments against them. 

With this discovery, the science of modern Historical 
Criticism came into being. From monastery cells, from 
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royal archives, from forgotten corners in the council-houses 
of ancient cities, a vast wealth of manuscripts was brought to 
light. It was a veritable modern Renaissance, with methods 
and implements enormously more effective than those which 
the earlier one could command. An army of scholars, 
equipped with every requisite of linguistic and dialectic 
skill, began with zealous eagerness the endless labor of de- 
ciphering, comparing, emending, and publishing, which has 
now laid before us the contemporaneous records of the past 
as open to our gaze as is the newspaper, the history of the 
present hour. Now, the spirit which has animated this 
host of laborers has been, on the whole, one of singular 
devotion to the cause of absolute historic truth. Without 
regard to nationality, and yet conscious that they were 
preparing the most lasting monuments of national greatness, 
Germans, Frenchmen, Italians, and Englishmen have joined 
hands in this great endeavor; and we have in Germany the 
Monumenta, in France Bouquet, in Italy Muratori, and in 
England the “ Rolls Series,” where every scholar can read 
for himself whatever the past has handed down in the form 
of written history. A multitude of translations and epi- 
tomes have made these treasures accessible to every reader. 
With the exception of our own country, thus far the most 
backward in all that pertains to general historical study, 
societies and publications all over the civilized world are 
laboring to keep the progress in historieal research before 
the mind of the reading public. In the face of this untir- 
ing activity, the conventional delusions which had obscured 
the political history of the European States are being 
rapidly dissipated. 

Nor is this activity confined to political history alone. 
In that still wider range of subjects, which for want of a 
better term we include under the History of Civilization, the 
same spirit has prevailed. Here, history has found a most 
valuable and effective ally in the comparatively new science 
of archeology. Wherever the pen of the historian has 
pointed the way, the spade of the archeologist has followed, 
and has been more powerful in its effects than ever was 
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human pen, though the boldest imagination guided its 
course and the most profound learning sustained its effort. 
Indeed, archeology has been at once the most effect- 
ive ally and corrective of all historical writing. In the 
face of this imposing array of monuments, inscriptions, 
statues, buildings, paintings, all speculation as to historical 
theories has for a time been silenced; and we are living 
through a period of purely objective research for all that 
can make up the solid basis of fact on which future specu- 
lation may perhaps be based. Speaking generally, and 
overlooking some very striking cases of misinterpretation, 
the results of archzological inquiry have been too real and 
tangible to admit of wide difference of judgment. To be 
sure, the true purpose of the so-called Venus of Melos still 
excites the learned world to a bitter war of words, and the 
one unclosed eye of King Agamemnon still winks at us 
from out the reports of Dr. Schliemann in grim satire of 
our puny wisdom. But, on the whole, a world of miscon- 
ceptions on a multitude of controverted points has been 
removed by these purely objective and unprejudiced labors. 
A healthier tone has pervaded all historical narration since 
it began to acknowledge its debt to archeology. 

So we see that, in most of those human relations with 
which history has to deal, men are approaching the inquiry 
into the past with unbiassed minds. The historian who a 
few years ago published an exhaustive work on the age of 
Hildebrand, with the distinct purpose of proving that all 
the powers of Europe were in the wrong in resisting what 
seemed to them encroachments upon their rights, lies 
neglected upon our shelves,—a monument to demonstrate 
that in this day a man who wrenches the plain records of 
history to prove anything overreaches himself and fails of 
his purpose. For his violent opponents, who have allowed 
themselves to strain the truth in the opposite direction, 
have fared no better. If we want to get at the spirit of 
that great struggle, we go to the records of the time itself, 
or to those painfully wrought annals in which many scholars 
of to-day have been willing to give up all claim to elegance 
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of diction or force of presentation for the sake of reproduc- 
ing in purely annalistic form the record as it is, in all its 
meagreness and all its incompleteness. 

We ask of the historian no longer that his point of view 
shall agree with our own, but that, in so far as it is possible 
for a man to do so, he shall merge his point of view entirely 
in a single devotion to the discovery of truth. He must 
hold himself in readiness to change or to abandon his point 
of view at any moment when the discovery of new truth 
shall have made his former position untenable. 

This demand, you will see, takes for granted the possi- 
bility of error in the mental attitude of the historian. It 
even implies that he should hold himself wholly without pre- 
conceived theories, maintaining an absolute impartiality in 
view of all records which have come before his notice. The 
demand is a severe one, doubtless ; but, in these departments 
of history we have been speaking of, in politics and insti- 
tutions, it has been made and often responded to. How 
has it been, and how can it be, in that field of inquiry which 
now most nearly concerns us, the history of the Christian 
Church? Here is one form of human life differing essen- 
tially from all others in its claim to a special divine origin. 
Here there seemed to be one line of historical investigation 
into which men could not and dare not enter without preju- 
dice. In this line of research alone, phenomena were to be 
judged not by the ordinary rules of human observation 
and deduction, but in the light of certain immovable and 
unchangeable preconceptions. Men who would approach 
without hesitation the records of Assyria and Egypt, de- 
ciphering and explaining them according to their best 
knowledge of the principles which govern human action, 
shrank from the unpopular task of submitting the Christian 
record to similar tests. The great triumph of the Church, 
which seemed to give support and color to the most extrav- 
agant pretensions, has exerted an influence to this day on 
the minds of almost all writers who have approached the 
subject. The meagreness of the record on the early days of 
the Church leaves almost endless space for the working of 
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the devout imagination. The gap between the first appear- 
ance of Jesus and the time when the Christian congrega- 
tions appear established and in communication invites spec- 
ulation of every sort, and seems to many persons actually 
to demand the operation of supernatural, at least of super- 
human, powers. This unhistorical attitude of mind has 
affected the judgment of historians upon every epoch in 
the progress of the Church. This effect has varied of 
course with the individual writer and with the age in 
which he wrote. On the whole, we may say that the farther 
back we go, the more historians are inclined to account for 
the extraordinary, or to supply the unknown, by reference 
to supernatural causes. The nearer we approach to our own 
time, the greater the tendency to seek for human expla- 
nations of human phenomena. And yet this progress has 
not been by any means a purely chronological one. It has 
gone on in different countries and among different confes- 
sions at very different rates. To our own day, one, the 
largest branch of the Christian Church, steadily refuses to 
put itself in harmony with the tendency of human thought, 
replying to every argument with simply repeated statements 
of its ancient position. Among Protestant sects, on the 
other hand, while some cling with great tenacity to every 
supernatural theory which is not distinctly disproved to 
them, and others reject every supernatural theory which 
cannot be as distinctly proven, there is still a substantial 
agreement to approach the outward facts in the life of the 
the Church with the honest intention of seeing them as 
they were. 

What I have ventured to call the unhistorical attitude of 
mind on all subjects connected with the Church seems to 
me the result of the almost wholly theological treatment 
which this subject has received. Theology must have its pre- 
conceptions. Its very topic is the supernatural. It con- 
cerns itself primarily, if not wholly, with man’s relation to 
powers outside of and above himself. But, when it would 
make history serve its purpose, it is as far from its legiti- 
mate right as were those political historians to whom I have 
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alluded, when they tried to make history tell a story suited 
to their own purpose. What the attitude of theology toward 
the history of the Church has been is well illustrated in 
those schemes of university study for which our German 
fellow-students are famous, and which have been widely cop- 
ied in our own language. In these schemes, we find Church 
History regularly entering as a part of “ Historical The- 
ology,” as if history were no independent subject by itself, 
but only a form or mode of theological speculation. The 
farther we enter into these schemes of study, the more must 
we become convinced that history is thought of as a subor- 
dinate and auxiliary study rather than as a science worthy 
to stand alone. We find, for instance, that the very defi- 
nition of Church History is by no means well established 
and agreed upon. One authority regards the Church as 
beginning from all eternity, and must therefore conclude 
that its history, if properly understood, would include the 
whole history of the universe. Others, somewhat less 
fancifully, but still theologically speaking, would find the 
beginnings of the Church among the ancient Jews, and 
would connect these, its first appearances, with the later 
visible association of Christians by a chain of reasoning 
resting wholly on theological and not on historical foun- 
dations. Still others, reaching out still more boldly into the 
unknown, define the Church as consisting at any given 
moment of two parts, the visible and the invisible. 

Thus, it will be seen that a certain antagonism between 
theology and history has been created,—an antagonism as 
completely unfounded as that which is popularly supposed 
to exist between theology and natural science. You do not 
need to be told that this latter antagonism is only fanciful, 
kept alive by those persons who believe their particular 
form of theology to be the only possible one, and ignored 
by all who believe that all truth is God’s truth, and that 
the loss of a certain quantity of error is only a gain in the 
final summing up. So it has come to be with the claims of 
historical science. Here, again, what seemed an antagonism 
proves to be but a new form of interpretation. 
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It has been a long and somewhat painful process. His- ~ 
torical criticism has laid an unsparing hand upon the early 
records of Christianity. A multitude of questions have been 
raised and answered in such a way as to terrify all those 
timid spirits which cling to error rather than venture upon 
any change; but, on the whole, the current of opinion now 
is setting toward the conviction that there cannot be too 
much light,— that, if old convictions cannot bear the glare 
of modern day, they had better be allowed to moulder 
quietly away in their own dark corners. If theology 
will cease to bind history to its service, it will be found 
that the unwilling handmaid has yet become a servant in 
a higher and better sense. Left to its own methods and its 
own results, history offers to theology, as to every other 
branch of human knowledge, an auxiliary of incalculable 
importance. It is not a matter of chance that natural 
science has been called also natural history. The method 
of natural science is the method of history; namely, the 
observation of facts and inductions from them. The fun- 
damental principle of all modern historical science is that 
every event in the life of man is the result and the cause 
of an endless series of other eveats, reaching backward and 
forward to both eternities. You perceive at once the anal- 
ogy with the method which has carried the modern science 
of nature to its colossal triumph. 

And yet it is a somewhat singular fact that history was 
for a long time almost the only branch of learning in which 
the historical method was not recognized. Long after nat- 
ural science, using the method of history, had gained for 
itself a commanding place in university instruction, it would 
have been a piece of audacity to claim for history anything 
like an equal footing with other departments of study. In 
no college in this country was there an organized historical 
department. Anybody could teach history. Some one in- 
capacitated for further service in some other department or, 
worse yet, some youth eking out his income in this way, 
while studying a more worthy profession, was detailed to 
sit behind a book and hear lessons out of it. If here and 
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there we heard of a successful teacher of history, it was 
the brilliant lecturer who knew how to charm an audience 
with details of personal anecdotes, or dramatic summaries 
of events. 

A man trained in the methods of natural science asked 
me, one day, what all these professional teachers and writ- 
ers of history in these days were doing; and, as well as I 
could, I made it clear to him. “Why,” was his comment, 
“they are borrowing precisely our methods.” And I had to 
answer: “ No, it is you who have been borrowing our meth- 
ods. You have been studying history also. Your grandest 
discovery in this age has been a purely historical one. We 
have been letting you get ahead of us for a generation or 
two. Give us a little time, and we will see what can be 
done.” And already much has been done; yet there are 
to-day not more than a half-dozen colleges in the country 
where any adequate provision for an independent depart- 
ment of history has been made. Three years ago, at one 
of our leading colleges, the only instruction in history con- 
sisted of a course of lectures during one half-year, given as 
a perfunctory matter by the Professor of the Harmony of 
Science and Religion! Here, at Cambridge, more has been 
done in this direction than anywhere else; and yet we con- 
tinue to regard it as a trifling matter that young men of 
nineteen should come up here with absolutely no knowledge 
of the only subject by which they may gain some idea of 
how the existing social order in the world came to be what 
it is. Any attempt to supply them with such knowledge at 
the cost of a few pages of Latin and Greek would be 
regarded as revolutionary. Gradually, all this is changing. 
Within my recollection, the historical instruction at Cam- 
bridge has passed wholly into the hands of men who pro- 
pose to make it the business of their lives. Next to the 
classics, history is the branch of learning most often 
selected by those of our graduates who go abroad to study 
as Fellows of the University. The same is true of the 
graduates from other colleges. These young men, trained 
in the methods of the modern European historical school, 
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will return to contribute their powers toward the main- 
tenance of their chosen study as an independent science. 
Within the college itself, no department attracts larger num- 
bers, and none draws upon better material. 


All these considerations upon which I have been dwell- 
ing have come to me lately with renewed force in thinking 
about my own relation to the work to which I have been 
called among you. I have found it important to define to 
myself, even more sharply than I have been in the habit of 
doing, the limits and purpose of the branch of science I 
profess. 

At first, as I considered the character of my predecessors, 
of the men holding similar positions at home and abroad, 
—men, all of them, trained in the methods of theology,—I 
seemed to myself to be out of place, to be called to a work 
for which I was, by training and by cast of mind, wholly 
unfitted. When, however, I came to reflect upon those 
matters of which I have been speaking, and put clearly 
before myself that even the history of the Church was 
coming to be considered as only a part of the great story of 
humanity, that its study was to be undertaken with the 
same methods and the same materials that were employed 
in other branches of historical inquiry, I began to find some 
slight justification for myself. It seemed to me then that 
the Government of the University, in inviting me to this 
duty, had expressed its belief that here, at least, such should 
be the meaning of Ecclesiastical History ; that it should be 
viewed as a department of historical rather than of theo- 
logical science. I found then that the principle I had 
already adopted, whenever in the course of my teaching I 
had crossed the line of this especial topic, had now received 
the high sanction of the University, and even of the distin- 
guished theologians who compose the government of this 
school. I could not regard this as a slight matter. We 
have seen how, in a neighboring school of theology, a con- 
troversy over the appointment of a professor of somewhat 
doubtful orthodoxy produced a commotion in the religious 
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world which went far beyond its immediate occasion, and 
served only to throw out into sharper relief the lines of 
divergence upon which the minds of men within the same 
confession are moving. I fancied then that my own appoint- 
ment lost its personal character and became another expres- 
sion of the general determination of the University to main- 
tain here a school of learning in which the sole guiding 
principle should be the untrammelled search for truth, no 
matter to what consequences it might lead. Our University 
stands pledged to this confession and to no other. It stands 
before our growing nation as one of the few spots where all 
that is demanded of a man by his fellow-workers is that he 
shall devote himself to the search after new truth, while 
maintaining still a reverent respect for that portion of abso- 
lute truth which has already been attained. If I have 
watched the currents of opinion in the University of late 
years to any purpose, it is a fact that reverence for what- 
ever is sound and honest in matters of religion has not 
declined here, while at the same time inquiry has grown 
more fearless and unrestrained. Elsewhere, inquiry has 
been checked, lest its results might prove dangerous to cer- 
tain preconceptions which must be preserved at all hazards. 
Here, I fancy I see signs of a deep conviction that no truth 
can ever destroy another truth; and therefore, if a belief be 
destroyed, its very destruction is the proof that, so far as 
we are concerned, it is for us no truth at all. Wherever I 
go, I hear our University spoken of with distrust and often 
with horror, because, as a University, it does not offer direct 
religious instruction to all its students, more especially 
because it does not require of its professors of science that 
they should be professors of religion as well. I think we 
may well afford to disregard this judgment, in the hope that 
it will become more enlightened as time goes on. I think 
the absence of profession among us is, on the whole, a sign 
of moral and mental soundness. The very dread of formu- 
lating one’s convictions, lest one fail therein to express pre- 
cisely what one thinks, seems to me to promise for the 
future a larger liberty and a healthier faith. 
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We enter upon our work, then, under favoring auspices. 
Let me make one or two suggestions as to the methods of 
instruction which I propose to follow. 

In the name by which I have addressed you, I desire to 
express my view of the relation which ought to prevail 
between us in all our dealings with each other. The day 
is long gone by when any man could dare to place himself 
on the high platform of the finished scholar, and dictate 
from above downward the results of his own study, for 
which he demands absolute acceptance. The office of 
teacher has changed its nature in proportion as the bearings 
of every branch of learning have become wider, and its 
methods more clearly defined. Even in the realm of 
natural science, which has to deal primarily with observed 
facts, open to whoever will take the trouble to examine 
them, it would be a bold teacher indeed, to-day, who 
should dare name himself more than a guide to others 
through ways with which he had become somewhat more 
familiar. He must remind his pupils at every step that 
for permanent results they must look to their own effort, 
following out those same processes of observation and gen- 
eralization through which he has himself passed. And, if 
this is true of subjects in which some approach to absolute 
correctness may be attained, how much more must it be 
true of a subject like our own, in which the conclusions 
reached must always be essentially modified by the point 
of view of the observer! 

It would be the height of presumption for me to come 
before you at this beginning of our relation in any other 
attitude than as one desiring to accompany you with equal 
step in that inquiry after truth which is the main purpose 
of our lives. I understand my duty as a teacher of history 
to be not chiefly to pour into your minds an accumulation 
of knowledge gleaned from every possible source, nor yet 
to assign you specific tasks and watch over their fulfilment, 
though without both these elements my work would be 
incomplete. Above all, it is the task of the historical 
instructor to bring into orderly relation with.each other the 
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widely scattered materials which he and his pupils have 
accumulated. To every one beginning the study of history, 
the mass of this material is appalling. It presents itself 
to him as a confused jumble of dates and events, persons 
and races, governments and rebels, beliefs and superstitions, 
passions and cruelties. Nor, as he advances through the 
conventional courses of reading or study, does he find imme- 
diate or satisfying relief. He reads books upon books, 
describing, one might suppose, the whole progress of the 
human race; and still he finds himself only standing impa- 
tient at the threshold of that temple wherein he believes 
the divinity, Historic Truth, sits enshrined. The multitude 
here abandons the quest, and contents itself with that 
shallow judgment which I quoted at the beginning, wherein 
history appears as only a mass of fables, devised for the 
amusement of the unpractical in all ages. It will be found 
that critics of this calibre are persons who, having read the 
“standard works” in their own language, fancy this is all 
there is of history. It is no wonder that historical study 
assumes for most persons a somewhat grim and forbidding 
aspect. 

It is only when we penetrate far beneath the surface of 
such events as make up the greater part of the narrative 
in most “standard” histories that we find our work enlight- 
ened and elevated. It is this power to read beneath the 
dryness of a royal edict, a grant of land, a dreary enumera- 
tion of titles to property, an instruction to an ambassador, 
a decree of a church synod, which only long experience and 
definite training can give; and it is just at this point in his- 
torical study that a teacher becomes of use. The accumu- 
lation of facts is a task within the range of every one. To 
know the value of these facts, and their bearing upon each 
other and upon the whole course of historical development, 
calls for wide comparison, for fertile suggestion, for intelli- 
gent direction. 

If I were asked, then, to define the function of the histor- 
ical instructor, I should describe it as twofold: first, to 
illustrate the events of one period by their relation to those 
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of all others; and, second, to guide and direct that personal 
investigation of historical questions, by which alone one 
gains the power of judging and estimating recorded fact. 
You read in your book the story of the battle of Morgarten, 
— how, on a certain morning of the year 1315, a proud army 
of Austrian knights, led by the brilliant and gallant Duke 
Leopold, met in a narrow mountain pass a little troop of 
Swiss mountaineers, and suffered so terrible a defeat that 
the face of their leader bore the marks of his chagrin and 
disappointment to his dying day. You may even read the 
numbers of the troops, the personal experiences of the com- 
batants,—it may be all made like a picture before you by 
the skill of the narrator,—but you have utterly failed to 
grasp the meaning of Morgarten, until you have followed 
out the long line of legal complications whose result it was. 
When you have read your “standard work,” the battle is 
a battle to you, and nothing more. When you have heard 
through what a long struggle the men of Switzerland had 
already passed, what a principle they had at stake, and into 
what a liberty they now entered, the name Morgarten sug- 
gests to you no longer a combat of knights with peasants, 
of sword and lance with mace and staff, but a combat of 
ideas, whose roots lie embedded far down in the beginnings 
of the race, and whose wide-reaching branches shall be 
the shelter of nations yet to be. Or, again, you read that 
the Emperor Henry IV., of Germany, to free himself from 
the ban of the Church, hastened over the Alps in the 
depth of winter, and stood before the castle gate at Canossa, 
clothed in the shirt of a penitent for three days, before 
the desired absolution could be granted him,-——a simple nar- 
rative in a couple of lines; but now set yourself down 
before the records of that time, from which this account 
is drawn, and try to form a narrative for yourself which 
shall do justice to all the conflicting testimony you will find 
there, and you will be amazed to see how in solving this 
one limited problem, you are led on and on into a world 
of research, where you enjoy all a discoverer’s rights of 
possession and satisfaction. To lead the student out and 
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up from the region of bare statement to that of ideas seems 
to me the justification of the teacher’s right to be. If he 
fails utterly to do that, he has failed to prove his calling; 
in proportion as he succeeds in just this direction he be- 
comes of use in the world of thought. 

At all events, fellow-students, it is with this understand- 
ing of our position that I invite you to study with me the 
history of the Christian Church as a great human institu- 
tion. If history is, as I have defined it, the record of 
human life, then whatever has to do with the life of 
humanity is a part of history; whatever goes beyond the 
life of humanity passes the boundary line of history, and 
enters into the region of philosophic speculation on the one 
hand, and of pure observation of natural phenomena on 
the other. At many points, it is true, history approaches 
both these limits. In so far as man himself, on his spiritual 
side, rises beyond our understanding, and, on his physical 
side, comes into the closest analogies with all lower forms 
of life, so history, the record of man’s experience, is con- 
stantly tempting its votary over into these forbidden fields. 

It will be my purpose to direct your attention, so far 
as lies in my power, to the various conflicting theories of 
development in the life of the Church; but, for myself, 
I shall endeavor to pursue that plan which my present line 
of thought will have indicated. It is the work of my the- 
ological colleagues to give you answers to the many ques- 
tions which must arise, especially in regard to the early 
days of Christianity, touching the relations of the Church 
to powers beyond the control of man. You, who are to go 
out again as teachers, held to an accountability wider than 
that incurred by any class of educated men, must face these 
questions. You must keep your minds open to the inquiry 
whether the Christian Church be in any peculiar and differ- 
ent sense a divine creation,— whether the men upon whom 
it primarily rested were, in a sense peculiar to themselves, 
the instruments of divine activity; whether this activity, 
displayed at the outset of the new faith, was suspended 
when its aid seemed no longer necessary, and, if so, at 
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what point such suspension of divine assistance took 
place., You must meet, on the other hand, the opinion that 
Christianity stands upon the same footing, in so far as the 
especial divineness of its origin is concerned, with Moham- 
medanism, Buddhism, Mormonism, or any other form of 
religious faith which claims adaptation to all men as the 
result of a special revelation. Your opinion on these ques- 
tions must greatly modify your judgment upon all the 
events which it will be our work to study together, but 
this opinion must be the result of quite other considerations 
than those with which we shall have to deal. You must 
reach this opinion upon the ground of theological and philo- 
sophical speculation, and will then bring it to bear upon 
the study of observed facts. It may be, indeed I should 
hope for this, that you will accompany your study of the 
human aspects of Christianity with your speculations as to 
its especial nature, until finally the two will weave them- 
selves together for you into a conviction,—no matter on 
which side,— but a conviction which shall make your posi- 
tion in the world of thought so firm that all the waves of 
petty and irrelevant discussion shall be powerless against it. 
The reproach against all clergymen, and especially against 
the graduates of this school to-day, is an indefiniteness of 
expression, which to the layman can only appear to cover 
an indefiniteness of conviction upon these fundamental 
conceptions. The moral grip of the educated clergy upon 
the laymen of this nation (1 say it as a layman) can never 
be recovered until this feebleness of conviction and of 
expression is overcome. If thinking men fail to obtain 
from clergymen answers to these perplexing questions as 
to the nature and limits of the divine dealing with man, 
they will go to other sources; and the clergy will find itself 
left high and dry upon the sands of a barren formalism or 
a scarcely less arid mysticism. 

If it should be my good fortune, in the fulfilment of the 
duties of my office, to contribute to any man’s firmness and 
clearness of conviction, [ should consider any labor abun- 
dantly rewarded. What I desire to make clear at the 
outset is that my contribution to this result must be con- 
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fined to the human side of all questions. I should consider 
myself trespassing beyond my own limits, if I should say 
that on a certain day the gift of tongues descended upon 
the disciples of Jesus, and gave that impulse from which 
the Church as an organization derives its origin. It be- 
longs only to me to say that there is a written record that 
on a certain day a company of men started out upon the 
mission of preaching to the world the doctrine they had 
received from Jesus. If you desire to know whether these 
men received on that day a gift from God, marking them 
out as men especially detailed on a divine mission, you 
must inquire of a professed theologian, not of me. And 
especially will this be the case when we come to study, as 
I hope some of you will next year, the history of the devel- 
opment of the doctrines of the Church. There, again, I con- 
ceive it to be wholly aside from my duty to consider the 
truth or falsehood of any doctrine, orthodox or heterodox, 
which has played a part in this great development. It will 
then be my purpose to point out as well as I can just what 
these doctrines were, how they originated, and what part 
they bore in fixing the faith of Christendom. Here, again, 
the history of dogmas will interest me, because it is a part 
of human life. The absolute truth of any given dogma is 
for our purpose comparatively unimportant. 

I propose further, in the optional course which I shall 
offer you this year, to give you an opportunity of learning by 
practical experience something of the rules and limitations 
of independent historical research and criticism. It will 
thus be my endeavor to make you acquainted with both the 
best results and the best methods of historical study in the 
broad field which lies before us, according to those two de- 
mands which I have laid upon myself in defining the work 
of the historical instructor. It will often be necessary for 
me to ask your indulgence for deficiencies which, with your 
assistance, I shall hope, as time goes on, measurably to 
remove. Let us put our hands to this work with good cour- 
age, believing that whatever light we may gather from the 


record of the past will be of service in enlightening all the 
future. 





American Civilization. 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. 


We think that no American can read Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s recent criticism of American civilization without 
an emotion of some sort. With many patriotic souls, that 
emotion will probably be wrath ; with others, indignation will 
be tempered by a sense of the intellectual pleasure afforded 
them by the manner and style of the criticism; and there 
are still others who will be ready to accept the whole as 
dreary but undeniable truth. Bug it is useless to be angry 
with a critic like Mr. Arnold. It would be only another 
and unnecessary proof of our “ Philistinism,”’ which his 
keen eye would be sure to detect and laugh to scorn. As 
we finished reading the article, however, with its inimitable 
imitation of kindliness, the thought came into our mind of 
the man whose prayer was this: “Lord, deliver me from 
my friends, and I myself will take care of my enemies!” 
It is, however, precisely from such friends, possessing Mr. 
Arnold’s knowledge and genius for criticism, that no honest 
American, with a real love for his country and desire for 
its future welfare, would wish to be delivered. We may 
think that he is not entirely just to our best civilization, 
and that he does not sufficiently take into account the 
obstacles with which the civilizer has to grapple; but can 
we honestly blame him or any other critic who answers the 
direct challenges we are always throwing out to the world, 
to behold and admire us, not for what we hope to be, but 
for what we are,— which is a very different thing. 

Mr. Arnold quotes Mr. Lowell’s description of the people 
of the United States as being “the most common-schooled 
and the least cultivated people in the world,” and says that 
this is the way they strike foreigners. To show the way 
we strike at least one nation, he quotes again from several 
French critics, one of whom says: “In spite of all its pri- 
mary education, America is still, from an intellectual point 
of view, a very rude and primitive soil, only to be culti- 
vated by violent methods. These childish and half-savage 
minds are not moved except by very elementary narratives 
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composed without art, in which burlesque and melodrama, 
vulgarity and eccentricity, are combined in strong doses.” 
We are also called to note the view of M. Renan, which is 
that “the United States have created a considerable popular 
instruction, without any serious higher instruction, and will 
long have to expiate this fault by their intellectual medioc- 
rity, their vulgarity of manners, their superficial spirit, their 
lack of general intelligence.” These words sound harsh 
and unjust to Americans, whose national pride blinds them 
to every possible defect, apd whose resentment is so extreme 
that it prevents their learning the needed lesson conveyed 
in these words, which really point to precisely the same 
fault recognized in Mr. Lowell’s own criticism. Margaret 
Fuller saw the same thing, when she wrote that “ the super- 
ficial diffusion of knowledge, unless attended by a corre- 
spondent deepening of its sources, is likely to vulgarize 
rather than to raise the thought of a nation, depriving them 
of another sort of edutation through sentiments of rever- 
ence, and leading the multitude to believe themselves 
capable of judging what they but dimly discern.” - Mr. 
Arnold himself says that the bulk of the nation is com- 
posed of “ Philistines ” corresponding to the English middle 
class, and intimates that, though the pressure and false idea] 
of the upper class are taken away, the American Philistine 
is none the more agreeable on that account, as his vulgari- 
ties and eccentricities thus have full swing. 

Now, under the accumulated weight of these adverse 
judgments, is it not well, instead of indignantly rejecting 
them as wholly false and unfounded, to look as honestly as 
we may into the matter, and learn, if possible, what is true 
and what is defective in both the judges and the judged? 
Of course, no criticism can be accepted without some regard 
to the nature and aims of the critic; and, when we find our- 
selves violently condemned by the French littérateurs, we 
naturally ask ourselves if the fault is altogether ours. We 
cannot be blamed for hesitating a little before taking as our 
guide to a higher civilization, sentiments which emanate 
from a nation whose best critic has given such a gross inter- 
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pretation of the genius of Shakspere, and such an inade- 
quate idea of that of Wordsworth, and who prefers Alfred 
de Musset to Tennyson,—a nation which takes for its 
oracle a man like Victor Hugo, and which sends us, as its 
contribution to redeem us from our half-savage estate, dra- 
matic performances like Camille, and Offenbach’s inde- 
cent burlesques, and novels like those of Emile Zola, and 
his school; a nation which alternates from Catholicism to 
the wildest rationalism, and whose wit and humor are 
keenly pointed by their entire absence of moral sense. 

There is one characteristic, however, which the French 
nation possesses nearly in perfection ; and that is, the power 
of artistic expression, whether in the conduct of affairs, the 
painting of pictures, the writing of books, or in the social 
life. Naturally, the French hate the absence of this quality 
in other nations; and, as in their own case nothing seems 
to them so important as this power of expression, so in 
other cases no amount of morality, of industry, of freedom, 
can compensate for the lack of it. Thus, these French criti- 
cisms should be taken with a grain of allowance; and, 
though we recognize that we have much to learn from 
France in art, in literary style, and in good manners, we 
need not assume that our civilization — or our want of it — 
is in quite such a hopeless condition as we are told it is. 

But when the wisest critic of a nation so closely akin 
to ours as is the English nation, with the same original 
characteristics, changed as they may be by a century of 
different climate and conditions,— when this critic carefully 
points out the faults of our civilization, as he has not hesi- 
tated to do with that of his own country, it certainly befits 
us, instead of rising in patriotic and unreasonable indigna- 
tion, and denying the truth of every charge made against 
us, to try to consider them rationally,—deny or explain 
where we think mistakes have been made, and candidly 
acknowledge where Mr. Arnold’s keen judgment has seen 
actual defects. 

Our civilization, Mr. Arnold thinks, has reached about 
the same point as that of the English middle class,— the 
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“ Philistines,” as he calls those of whom it is composed,— 
possesses the same virtues and suffers from the same faults. 
“Our society in England,” he says, “distributes itself into 
barbarians, Philistines, and populace. America is just our- 
selves, with the barbarians quite left out, and the populace 
nearly.” It is here that we think Mr. Arnold makes a not 
unnatural mistake. Looking at us over the Atlantic as he 
does, it is perhaps no wonder that the dividing class lines, 
never marked and well defined as those in England, should 
become obscure, and the whole prospect take upon itself 
the look of a vast plain, covered with Philistines, “ where 
ignorant armies clash by night.” It must appear in this 
way to many foreigners, whose criticism we foolishly chal- 
lenge, when we compare our fluctuating, unevenly devel- 
oped state of society with the crystallized civilization of the 
older European countries. Ours is yet crude and unformed, 
always changing and developing; and in that fact lies our 
best hope, if we are wise enough to see and accept it. 
Still, there are the elements of some of the classes of which 
Mr. Arnold speaks, perfectly apparent to the close observer; 
but their manifestations here are so different from that of 
the corresponding class in England that perhaps Mr. Ar- 
nold himself would not recognize their distinctions, if he 
should cross the Atlantic to find out. A superficial ac- 
quaintance with an American Philistine, or with one of the 
populace in this country, would not always determine the 
class to which he rightly belonged. 

Before we proceed to the comparison however, let us 
glance fora moment at the statement of the Boston jour- 
nalist, who wrote that in the small towns and cities all 
through the United States exists “an elegant and simple 
social order, .. . belonging to the highest civilization.” Mr. 
Arnold expresses himself as somewhat astonished at this 
declaration, and then proceeds to ask, if this is true, why 
does not this “ order” make itself more felt in the general 
conduct and attitude of the nation. In proof of the small 
influence it exerts, he cites our refusal to give copyright to 
English authors, our recent denunciations of the American 
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minister to England, and the disgraceful exhibition at the 
Guiteau trial. We think we must stand convicted in the 
face of not only these facts, but of others which have snot 
been mentioned, and acknowledge that the statement is a 
decided and rather absurd exaggeration, savoring in itself 
somewhat of Mr. Arnold’s béte noir, “ Philistinism.” Did 
the Boston writer realize what he meant, or rather what 
Mr. Arnold would mean, by an “order belonging to the 
highest civilization”? It is something that exists scarcely 
anywhere. It is a community with the purest and highest 
aims, and with ample leisure to pursue these aims; with the 
most cultured tastes, and sufficient means to gratify these 
tastes; and, to crown all, with a religion broad and enlight- 
ened and literary as Mr. Arnold’s own. 

Now, it is scarcely necessary to mention that this desira- 
ble state of things is not universal, or even prevalent, in the 
towns and cities of the United States. We may not re- 
quire such an unlimited standard of culture as Mr. Arnold 
does. We have seen very cultivated people, with most 
enlightened ideas in regard to the arts and with irreproach- 
able manners, who yet said that they believed in hell and 
in the literal inspiration of the Bible,— partly from the 
force of education, partly from the constitution of their 
minds. Of course, the narrow hardness of their creeds 
affects their whole lives, more or less; but they are not 
unmitigated Philistines, in the sense that the average Meth- 
odist is a Philistine. We may think that Mr. Arnold is too 
fastidious, too dainty, and too little tolerant of those who 
have to battle with the hard facts of life—a conflict where 
the victor is almost sure to come off worsted and material- 
ized, if not vulgarized, by the warfare. But it is well for 
us that there is some one who possesses in these things what 
he rightly says we need,—a finer lucidity of soul,—and 
whose standard of an elegant and simple social order be- 
longing to the highest civilization is a little different from 
that of the stump orator, or of the self-satisfied and narrow 
mediocrity to which most of us attain. That there are 
persons of high and serious culture scattered all through 
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the towns and cities of the States, particularly in and near 
New York and Boston, neither Mr. Arnold nor any one 
else would think of denying; and it is quite probable that 
they are more numerous than Mr. Arnold supposes. We 
think that they are. But to say that these individuals are 
numerous or powerful enough, except in a very few in- 
stances, to form what could be called “a social order,” is 
to make.a very unfounded and ridiculous statement. That 
there are, however, enough of these individuals to constitute 
the beginning of such an order, and that their number is 
increasing, there is no doubt; and, though their voice is 
often drowned in the loud and coarse babble of the great 
half-educated mass of the people, it is to them we look for 
our salvation as a nation, and we think that we have no 
reason to feel that they are unworthy of the task laid upon 
them, even although many of them do “hop back and forth 
over the Atlantic.” 

We have said that the different elements composing the 
national life of America were capable of being divided into 
very nearly the same classes into which Mr. Arnold disposes 
his countrymen, but that their manifestations are so differ- 
ent that it is almost impossible to recognize them. Indeed, 
it is almost wholly for convenience and clearness of state- 
ment that we attempt the comparison, fanciful as it is; for, 
though it is indisputable that there is much aristocratic 
feeling and that decided social lines are drawn in American 
society, there is no definite aristocracy for which any one 
can cherish a definite feeling, and there are no social arbi- 
ters to draw the lines, which are consequently wavering 
and uncertain to the last degree. Nevertheless, we will 
try to follow them as nearly as possible. 

We think, in the first place, that Mr. Arnold makes 
a mistake when he says that in America the “populace ” 
class is nearly left out. It seems to us that we have a great 
deal of populace, and a populace which we have made very 
disagreeable, and even dangerous, in what we might call 
their present stage of evolution. We receive yearly, 
weekly, daily, thousands of ignorant emigrants, the de- 
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graded and repressed populace of all the other nations on 
the face of the earth; and the first thing that we teach them 
is that they are “as good as anybody,” a lesson which they 
learn without much instruction. We then teach them or 
their children to read and write, which for a while simply 
makes them more powerful to exert their dangerous ten- 
dencies, depraved by centuries of ignorance and stupidity. 
The education of the moral and humane nature does not 
and cannot begin till after several generations have passed; 
and, in the mean time, we have on our hands a class of 
people perhaps the most inimical to the best civilization 
of any on the globe. They are essentially foreigners, 
who have no particle of love for their adopted country, 
except for the fact that they can “get ahead” here; they 
are little less ignorant than when they were at home, but 
they here possess as much power in the government as the 
wisest and best of the nation. Their children go to the 
schools, and are taught to use the education they receive 
there for the most selfish and vicious ends; and, as they 
usually do not advance beyond the primary classes, they 
learn just enough to develop into the Western ruffian or 
the Eastern ring politician, and any serious-minded man 
must be blind, indeed, not to see the dangers that arise 
from this enormous class of half-educated. half-civilized 
populace. 

But there is another and brighter side to the picture, 
which is this: We have taken these brutalized, unreceptive 
natures, and made them receptive,— of good as well as of 
evil; and many of these natures become less brutal and 
more teachable, more alive to the importance of education, 
even if they but dimly discern its real significance. Many 
of them settle down peaceably; and, after two or three gen- 
erations, they develop into what Mr. Arnold would call 
Philistinism, but not a hopeless Philistinism, since they 
retain their receptivity, and their ideals grow with their 
growth. Itis perhaps more dangerous, and certainly more 
disagreeable, to come in contact with such a populace than 
to live with the repressed and unthinking peasant class 
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which exists in England and on the continent of Europe; 
but is it not in accordance with a higher idea of the nature 
and dignity of man that we are trying to carry out this 
principle of the education and freedom of the masses, and 
must we not inevitably go through this stage of rowdy and 
vicious semi-civilization on our way to better things? Our 
best hope ‘lies in the facts which constitute our greatest 
danger; and, whatever mistakes we may have made and are 
making, our primary schools certainly seem to be the only 
possible beginning of ultimate safety to the nation. Edu- 
cation, of course, is neither morality nor culture; but no 
high degree of either can be obtained without an educa- 
tional foundation upon which to build: only, the foundation 
should not be mistaken, as it too often is, for the whole 
structure. 

Mr. Arnold is of opinion that the great bulk of the Amer- 
ican nation is composed of persons corresponding as nearly 
as may be to the English middle class, with a defective 
type of religion, a narrow range of intellect and knowledge, 
a stunted sense of beauty, a low standard of manners; and 
cites the prevalence of Methodism in the United States as 
one of the proofs of this. Here, again, we think we must 
acknowledge that there is much truth in the accusation, 
even if we do not accept it wholly, and if we think we can 
find more hope in our Philistinism ‘than Mr. Arnold does in 
that of his own country or of ours. He says that the Amer- 
ican Philistine is a livelier sort of Philistine than his Eng- 
lish brother, “ with the pressure and the false ideal of the 
barbarians taken away, but left all the more to himself and to 
have his full swing,’ which Mr. Arnold evidently thinks 
. makes him none the more agreeable. Now, it would be 
absurd to deny that a very large class of people in the 
United States do possess precisely those faults which Mr. 
Arnold attributes to his abhorred Philistines ; and the per- 
fect liberty they have to exhibit these faults makes them 
more aggressive and unpleasant than if they were kept 
within bounds, and limited by the pressure of a false ideal. 
But our Philistinism differs from the Philistinism of Eng- 
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land in the same way that our populace differs: it is recep- 
tive, and it contains within itself the elements of growth. 
The lack of reverence which this condition of things brings 
forth is often appalling and disheartening to the looker-on ; 
but is it not safer and more hopeful to have the sentiment 
of reverence undeveloped than to have it formed by and 
for a false and arbitrary standard? Possibly, Mr. Arnold is 
rather too unmerciful upon that unfortunate class of people 
who have not yet attained to that lucidity of soul, in matters 
of religion, beauty, and manners, which might also be called 
perfect good taste. It offends him to the soul to behold 
such violations of taste as are to be found in the Methodist 
type of religion, in the Mark Twain school of humor, and 
in the coarse, narrow, and selfish meanness of the middle 
class. Perhaps he thinks that there is nothing in the world 
quite so hopeless as just this state of things; but he, never- 
theless, propounds a remedy which, it seems to me, is the 
very one we are ourselves trying to apply to our deficien- 
cies,— and that is more culture in all these directions,— and 
he suggests that a great reform is needed in our secondary 
instraction. We will not enter into the question of the 
higher public schools of America, but simply say that their 
standard of studies is not the ultimate decision of the edu- 
cators of the country, any more than there is an Established 
Church or a social aristocracy. Reformers and friends of 
the best education are hard at work moulding and chang- 
ing the curriculum of the higher schools, which perhaps do 
now teach a great variety of choses inutiles ; and, what is 
worse, they inform the minds of the scholars instead of cul- 
tivating them. But, in this as in everything else, our salva- 
tion must be worked out by time and experience; and we 
do not think that our “ dure unintelligence” is so hard that 
we are incapable of learning or adopting wiser methods of 
training, as soon as their wisdom is made manifest to us. 
In the matter of a defective type of religion—and many 
of us will agree with Mr. Arnold in thinking that the wide- 
spread Methodism is a defective type,—we know that we, 
in common with hosts of American Philistines, radically 
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differ with him in his method of curing the defects. An 
Established Church, even when it has the benefit of splendid 
traditions and a delightful ritual, with a creed so broad that 
it excludes scarcely any shade of non-conformity, has, to our 
minds, something of the same repulsion that it had to our 
Puritan ancestors, though the creed of those ancestors may 
now seem to us the worse of the two. Injurious and trying 
it may be, as Mr. Arnold says, for men to live with their 
minds fixed upon a mind of the third order, as was John 
Wesley’s, in a matter of such importance as is religion to 
the Methodist; but what is known as secular culture must 
open their eyes to the difference between a first and a third 
rate mind, rather than the arbitrary establishment of a fixed 
form of religious worship, which, however broad and satis- 
factory it may be to the thoughtful and scholarly minds in 
its communion, degenerates with the unthinking into a pas- 
sive and stupid observance of required ceremonies. 

As to a stunted sense of beauty and a low standard of 
manners, it is to be feared that the accusation is too true in 
many instances; though here, as in other things, we think 
that the American is more susceptible to improving and 
ameliorating influences than the average Englishman. 

As to the class of very rich people materialized, their in- 
fluence is hardly worth considering. We have no aristoc- 
racy which will correspond at all with Mr. Arnold’s class 
of barbarians in England. Property, like everything else 
in the United States, is so fluctuating that our enormously 
rich people have not had, and do not keep their wealth long 
enough to become either very much cultured or very much 
materialized through che effect of it. They are just what 
they were before, with more money,— that is all. 

And, lastly, there are the very decided elements of a 
higher and more serious culture that the Boston journalist 
has magnified into a simple and elegant social order. Of 
course, the question arises whether these individuals, grouped 
together as they are in and near the large cities, will be 
strong enough to vanquish the brutality and mediocrity of 
the many. Time alone can give the answer to the problem 
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but we think we have as yet no reason to reject or decry 
a method and condition of life that has done so much to 
develop the mind and intellect of the unthinking lower 
classes; and though, in its present stage, our civilization, 
taken as a whole, is not altogether a pleasant thing to con- 
template, it bears within itself elements which, as Mr. Ten- 
nyson writes of heaven, “ will give us the glory of going on.” 
One such genius as Ralph Waldo Emerson is more powerful 
for good than a whole host of Philistines for evil, and he was 
quite as much a product of American civilization as are the 
Philistines. In this fact lies the seed of our salvation. The 
clown walks by the side of the poet and philosopher, and 
both feel their kinship. The thought is not to be tolerated 
for a moment that the contact will harm the wise and 
strong man who has sounded the heights and depths of his 
nature. He is the only secure one in the universe, and a 
little light from his finer wisdom will penetrate the super- 
ficial “ smartness” and hard mediocrity of the man at his 
side, and give him a glimpse which will not be without its 


effect, of the true ideal; before the force of which all shams, 
whether those of an unworthy aristocracy, a corrupted 
democracy, or those of what Mr. Arnold calls “ Philistin- 
ism,” will eventually go down and perish. 

ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 
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THE BIBLE. 


From the late dispute, still in the air, whether the Bible 
is an orthodox book, and the willingness of more than one 
of the liberals to make a handsome present of it to the 
orthodox school, comes a question what the Bible is worth 
to orthodox or liberal, to any Church, party, or body in the 
world. It has some historic and scientific worth. It is, 
at least, an old monument in building through many ages 
and stages, taking more thousands of years than it took 
hundreds to complete the Cathedral of Cologne. If the 
geologist is rightly curious, digging through the layers 
to ascertain the annals of the globe; if the antiquarian 
justly prizes the unburying of cities, and unearthing of 
statues, utensils, and gems, to discover how men thought 
and acted in a former time; if the naturalist and biologist 
have a lawful instructive interest in tracing the live thread 
of evolution of animal structure from the worm to the man, 
why should the scholar, the literary student, feel less con- 
cern in the development of the human mind, especially in 
the religious direction, as shown by writing from the ear- 
liest period it could use a figure or alphabetical sign? The 
Bible is the moral geology of mankind. 

But the Bible is not something wholly out of us, like 
a new-found land, just descried comet, obelisk disinterred 
from the sand, or strange coin. It has been our nursery. 
We have sucked it like mother’s milk, drunk it like a cor- 
dial when we were faint, eaten it like bread: some effect 
and proof of it rest in our flesh and blood and bones; and, 
were there any chemistry to analyze and remove that live 
deposit, we should shrink and dwindle in every faculty and 
good affection. Some customs and directions in this an- 
cient register, dislocated from their connection and prepos- 
terously applied as timely and healing prescriptions to-day, 
have been active poisons, noxious to mine inwardly and kill. 
But, under the hardest notion of verbal inspiration, human 
nature has commonly a power to assimilate the nutriment, 
and shed the bane. The Bible resembles some plants, like 
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the tapioca, that salutary and delicious article of our diet, 
from whose root a venomous juice must be boiled or 
squeezed to leave the wholesome starch. 

This benefit of the Bible is not conscious with us, save 
in part. It cannot be reckoned up, or give of itself, every 
quarter, a statistical account. It is knowledge-producing. 
But how largely unconscious is all our best knowledge and 
lore of life! I said of a distinguished actress, Adelaide 
Phillips, “She knew how to pose on the stage.” And 
my friend answered, “She did it from instinctive grace, 
not knowing about it anything at all.” And I replied, 
“Was she less knowing, because for the moment inatten- 
tive or unaware?” I row a boat as I breathe. I think no 
more of it at the time than of my muscular flexors and 
extensors, or of my expanding and contracting lungs. Do 
I not know how to row? Does the expert musical per- 
former curiously in his understanding consider every note 
he blows, strikes, or draws on or from the trumpet, harp, 
piano, organ, or violin? He knows from habit, by dint of 
repeating and refining and strengthening his touch. More 
than arithmetical or philosophical, his is artistic knowledge. 
It does not lie a lump in his speculative brain. It flows 
in every drop of his circulation. It tingles in every nerve 
of his frame. It is stored and transported, like freight in 
a car, all the way down from his shoulder-blades to his 
wrists and finger-ends, and the tip of every finger-nail ; 
and when this operative knowledge becomes perfect, om- 
niscient, we have a Rubinstein, Paganini, Joachim, or 
Liszt. 

There are the painter’s canvas and easel and palette. You 
are a geometrician, photographer, surveyor. You can carve 
a tombstone, make a design for a building, rudely sketch 
an object on a blackboard, measure a field, or delineate 
the pattern of a machine. Can you make a portrait like 
Stuart, or landscape like Corot? Not till you have stud- 
ied and learned so thoroughly that your pencil moves by 
calculation, but from wiser impulse as well! We some- 
times know enough to tell other people how to do a thing, 
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but not enough to do it ourselves; and that practical part 
of knowledge, we miss of, lodges not in our heavy pon- 
dering head, but must fly with the wings of our imagina- 
tion, and flow with the beating of our heart, and make 
a medium of every fibre and atom of our bodily frame. 

It has been a much debated problem how the bees and 
ants rear their cells of wax and houses of sand. They do 
not know anything, it is said. They are not intelligent 
creatures like us, creation’s lords. It is blind instinct. As 
if that were, or ever could be, blind! It is an Almighty 
Hand in which ant and bee and beaver are tools. As if we 
men were not just as much in the same grasp! These large 
or little beasts know what they are about as clearly as we 
do. The coral insect makes no mistake, constructing and 
raising like a house the island lagoon, the continental reef. 
The hornet knows how to make his elliptic, balloon-like 
burrow and nest. “And,” said William Hunt, “were you 
to offer him one of your fashion, however ingeniously 
shaped out of the firmest brown sheet of paper, he would 
not take it at half price.” This deeper, intuitive and incar- 
nate knowledge in animal or man passes, a swelling capital, 
from race to race, from age to age; and this is in great 
measure the knowledge we have of language, letters, books, 
especially of the Bible, on account of the pre-eminent part 
in our education it has played. If there be in this genera- 
tion less punctual and long-continued poring over the 
venerable and hallowed page, it is not only that we have 
other sources manifold beyond our forefathers, from which 
to be informed and inspired, but that the world, or our por- 
tion of it, has literally learned the book by heart; and many 
can reel it off by rote. I refer, of course, to the pious 
section, not that which is sceptical and blasphemes. But 
the Bible has passed from the literal to the spiritual state. 
It has experienced a resurrection. It is invested and laid 
away in its sense and substance in our breast, like precious 
stuff in a magazine, or specie in a bank, or the consols con- 
solidated English funds; and, in place of having it at our 
tongue’s end, and being able—we or our children—to re- 
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cite, as I did, a chapter or whole Gospel or Epistle, we 
recollect the passage or clause which for our edification or 
comfort we need. It was not in our precise immediate 
recollection, like a sentence engraved on a tablet or sculp- 
tured in stone, but hid in a drawer of the bureau of uncon- 
scious memory, to start forth when this inward desk with 
minute pigeon-holes, that holds millions and myriads of 
words and facts, was applied to and opened by our want. 
We are not bewraying any secret of our profession which we 
are bound to keep, like Morgan, whom the Masons spirited 
away and killed for divulging the ceremonies and oaths 
of that body, when we say this is the way a good, well- 
trained preacher gets his text. He does not draw lots, or 
take the whole volume indiscriminately, from Genesis to 
Revelation, to explain and expound. His theme, like a 
magnet attracting an iron or steel filing out of a heap of 
refuse, selects the particular saying of prophet, apostle, 
psalmist, redeemer, saint, that fits and justifies his point. 
The subject is the foundation of the text, if the text is the 
vindication of the subject. The text was covered and con- 
cealed in a great pile of a thousand leaves, relics of by-gone 
periods and of barbarous or half-savage tribes; and it 
leaped forth at the summons of spontaneous suggestion, 
to serve us now. Any text to-day is nearly two thousand 
years old, and may be selected by an occasion of the instant 
on the spot, from a special discussion of but a fortnight ago. 
With all that present science can unfold or art express or, 
to stead us, wit invent, we preserve our identity as individ- 
uals and a race by reverting, picking ourselves up from the 
past, while we project the future fate, weaving the thread of 
personality we hope death will not break, from recollec- 
tions, associations, fond affections, and intimations of im- 
mortality in early childhood, each one of us thus keeping 
himself from going to pieces, and holding the continuity 
of his being in this way; and in the process of this weav- 
ing the warp and woof of our existence, from our ancestral 
habit of teaching and training, the Bible is more by far 
than any other book. We deal with, we are served by 
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Shakspere, by Milton, by any author likewise, if not so 
much. The sentiments, from doctrine or image, that have 
fixed our regard and printed themselves on the inward 
tables; the charming, enchanting ideas, that seem like 
strains of music without our will,— have become vital and 
essential ingredients in our soul, which is not an indivisible 
primordial atom, but a composition with many component 
parts. 

We take what serves us. We skip much of the so-called 
Sacred Writ, Upholstery of ark or temple is valuable only 
as fashion of an obsolete style. Whole sections in the 
Prophets are little perused. Kings and Chronicles afford 
seldom a hint for our discourse. The Epistles are made up 
very much of argumenta ad homines, special pleas to those 
Roman, Ephesian, Galatian, Colossian, Corinthian folk, to 
whom immediately they were addressed. Yet, strangely, the 
most dry and abandoned portions of the Bible are sugges- 
tive, because through the whole canon runs that religious 
spirit or owning of the living one, which is the highest 
exercise of the human mind. We find rest in the old taber- 
nacle still. In the Greek and Hebrew as also in the Chi- 
nese, Persian, and Hindu scriptures, and in the pagan 
oracles, when that deepest cord in every bosom is touched, 
it can never fail to,resound. “I know not,” said Charles 
Darwin, “that there has been a revelation: of immortality 
I am not sure; but an atheist you must not put me down.” 
Wherever and by whoever, with a holy art, a cunning, 
sacred skill, is wakened that sense of wonder and worship 
for superior power, which is planted by that Power with his 
own image at the core, there comes the responsive thrill. 

The Bible remains the great organ on which this sublime 
tune is played. Some modern thinkers are zealous to divorce 
morality which they honor from religion which they despise. 
But religion is the root morality would die without. Con- 
science would have none but weak legs to stand on but 
for the sanction of righteousness in an Eternal Judge. The 
moral does not prosper, parting from the religious sense. 
The Bible-lovers and Bible-reading people are the best. 
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There are many radical rejecters of God and his word, 
either in a volume or in the sky, who are sour and sad and 
loose and coarse. The holy register, that traverses space 
and time, is a domestic, social, and civil bond of sanctity in 
our living constitution and unwritten law. For one that 
was ever worse for reading and minding it, a million are 
worse for giving it no heed. 

Much of this bundle of books, the Bible, is little used 
or perused: much is outlawed and out of date. Yet even, 
what is monstrous in it shows how we started and have got 
on. We dig up the mammoth, mastodon, and megathe- 
rium; but humanity is never a fossil remain. Its doings are 
more than heirlooms: they are birthmarks. Its tale is 
more than a title deed: it is a character-builder. The flaws 
and follies instruct by contrast with the integrity and faith. 
If the supposed mistakes of Moses, judged by a document 
put forth you know not by whom, hide in the cloud of dust 
which a declaimer may raise the features of the more than 
Clarkson or Garrison of his day; if Noah’s vineyard make 
you forget his ark; or if for Solomon’s concubinage you 
are blind to his wisdom, or for David’s curses deaf to his 
song,— your criticism does you an ill turn. 

By whom then, orthodox or liberal, is the Bible forced ? 
By whoever tries to make it out a self-consistent book! Its 
writers contradict one another, and not a few of them con- 
tradict themselves. Contrary to reason and nature and his- 
tory, impossible to be done, is such a feat as harmonizing 
them out of all discrepancy,—a feat our religious progeni- 
tors did not attempt, but in which Orthodoxy stubbornly 
persists, and, with no end of dragging and forcing, claims to 
have achieved. In this forcing process, according to King 
Rehoboam’s saying, its “little finger” has been thicker 
than our liberal “ fathers’ loins.” The Bible is forced by 
those who discard, as its readers, reason and common sense, 
and claim it as a whole for a miraculous, illegitimate pro- 
duction, unlike any other book. But, fairly construed, what 
« treasury of truth! What a stage of acting,—a theatre no 
fire can burn down, its drama never antiquated or played 
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out! What a gallery of the old masters, with which mod- 
ern painting cannot vie! What a background of the past, 
which cannot die or go, more than the old sky and cloud, 
to set forth the picture of present life! When I see with 
what voluminous trash young America of either sex stores 
its mind and spoils its eyes,— the United States mail, in the 
name of liberty, claimed for the conveyance of indecent 
figures and prints,;—I pray for a course of gospel and law, 
some hydropathic bath as an alterative and tonic to brace 
und purge the moral frame. I find the Ten Command- 
ments, thirty or forty centuries old, as timely and needful 
as when they were thundered from Sinai and graven on 
stone. 

Precept or poem, there is that in the Bible whose truth 
and beauty no offspring of the human brain out of it has 
surpassed. But some parts are of trivial import and quite 
uninspired as compared with many a specimen of other lit- 
erature we possess ; and with this view Paul accords. “ Every 
God-breathed writing is profitable for doctrine, reproof, cor- 
rection, instruction in righteousness.” The apostle refers 
to sacred parchments of the priests, the New Testament not 
having been written; and he rises to a general principle that 
whatever we read anywhere in any library that does us 
spiritual good, and fetches a response from our soul, proves 
its own inspiration, its coming from the breath of God. 
Will you limit that breath, from which body and spirit we 
all live, to an ancient canon closed up ecclesiastically many 
centuries ago? God must be troubled with great difficulty 
of breathing! He must be a very asthmatic deity! In- 
deed, he must have died of consumption in a far remote 
former age. But no: he breathes where he will, where he 
is, and bloweth where he listeth. From his nostrils, not of 
flesh, is all holy air. I enjoyed, said one, my visit to your 
house, the atmosphere of it. An atmosphere every house 
has, and every person. So far as it is sweet and pure, it is 
the very breath of God, direct as to Amos or Isaiah. “He 
breathes still,” we say of one seeming dead, as we hold up a 
mirror before him and get the moisture of the exhalation 
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from his lips. God is not dead: he breathes still, and every 
good feeling or purpose is from his mouth. Every scripture 
in Greek ypé¢r,— from which our word “graphic” comes,— 
every inscription, engraving, etching, line from the pen, 
electric flash, lightning telegram, bit of color or draught on 
paper or the canvas, or winged word of eloquence which 
stirs us to love and purity, is God-inspired, come it from 
Rome, Assyria, Greece, Judea, America, it matters not 
whence. 

But no Bible is the only, the chief, or the final authority. 
Every true Bible, or all that is true in it, is through and out 
of the human soul, and rests for its warrant on the incor- 
rupt and gracious instinct which in turn it confirms, as iron 
strengthens the magnet which it loads. In the ecstasies of 
love and prayer, we read no book, as the running athlete 
wants no chair. Yet, by rest, he is in condition to run, and 
run again. And the religious book, with its repose, comfort, 
and peace, makes often possible the transport for which even 
it is left. In the morning, we care less for a book, even the 
sacred one, though it be well to chew a bit of it before 
going out. We would be inspired for action by pure affec- 
tion and thought. With will and power to devote ourselves 
to accomplish some worthy design, turning over any leaves 
is dissipation and waste. It is to loll and to lounge; and 
the recluse, monk or nun, if doing nothing but ponder and 
study even the Bible, away from this open, living scene of 
the lists where the race for the immortal prize is appointed,— 
“not without dust and heat,” Milton says,— makes the holy 
book his sofa; and thus many a devotee of a sect is bed-rid- 
den with his so beloved liturgy and creed. Let us have and 
cherish and walk by all the Bible we can get into us, as a 
principle and motive to duty and bounty to our fellow-men. 
How much of this old Bible is in us by hereditary law! 
Abolish, abandon it? We might as well take down the 
walls of our imagination and rase off the bond written 
on the tables of our heart. The Bible in the soldier’s breast- 
pocket has sometimes saved his life on the field. The Bible 
in us may be the saving of our soul. 
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Were I, the present writer, a referee, I should witness 
that, be the Bible fallible or inspired, it does not — fairly 
interpreted from the mind of patriarch, law-giver, leader, 
prophet, apostle, or lord —yield the Calvinistic theological 
scheme of trinity, total depravity, arbitrary decree, individ- 
ual election, vicarious atonement, and endless doom, as 
in the orthodox standards still maintained. As the hunts- 
man blows on his horn a set of notes called a recheat to call 
off the dogs when they have lost their game, I would wind 
on the gospel trumpet a recall for both and all parties in the 
chase from a false scent, after a dogmatic creed. The Bible 
is a pasture, not a pound. Some growth is in it as of ivy or 
night-shade among the grass. But cattle can be trusted to 
avoid venomous plants amid which they stray. Cannot we 
shun poison too? What: is not for our health in Scripture 
let us leave, and feed, as the buffaloes in some wide prairie, 
on the sustenance never spent. We can build on no letter 
in the Bible more than out of it. But we cannot do with- 
out the letter, the natural phenomenon or the written sign 
which conveys the spirit. On pure idealism we cannot 
exist. By some incarnation, we must get sustenance and 
proof. What store of provision is still in the old book! 
What an arena of controversy, it is better to strive in, than 
not meet at all! What a granary to feed a host, fountain 
that supplies a town! What a vessel, buoyant on the tide 
of time, so much has sunk in and left no bubble or ripple, 
while, never foundering or cast away, it floats and fetches its 
freight! What a tribute to it in every sect’s claiming it for 
its own, as our civil secession began with being a fight for 
the flag! 

Unfair handling of it is a sin against the consciousness 
of Christendom and the entire Church, as it is an aggra- 
vated crime to abuse a public building, desecrate a church, 
depredate on the Common or Public Garden, assault an offi- 
cer of the law, assassinate the Chief Magistrate of a nation, 
commit what we call piracy on the high seas, the pathway 
of the world. The highwayman, the horse-thief on a prairie 
or in the South-western wild, the mail-robber on some 
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solitary, unprotected route, is pursued, hung with a ven- 
geance stirred by a feeling that his transgression is against 
mankind. The king’s highway! It was once a star-cham- 
ber offence, for which the right hand must be cut off, to 
draw a sword in the precincts of the court; and, in the 
Fortunes of Nigel, Walter Scott avails himself of that rule 
of royal justice for the main hinge of his tale. The Script- 
ures are the King’s highway, purlieus of our Sovereign’s pal- 
ace, free to all peaceable sojourners, to the quarrelsome 
forbid; and the present time witnesses a disposition, all 
denominations are inclined or constrained to indulge or 
allow, of mutual privilege in the ample, sacred place. Let 
us be glad for whatever encouragement, nourishment, any 
one or all of them can get from the common mother’s breast. 
To claim the Book as altogether our own, or give our 
ownership in it up and make an offering of it to anybody 
else, is an equal offence. “It is enough to make the king 
turn in his coffin,” was the saying, on some perversion of the 
laws of the realm. It hurts the line of our spiritual ances- 
try, and must grieve the angels, good men out of this mor- 
tal coil are converted into on high, when their character is 
misconstrued or their trust betrayed. Is their blood con- 
gealed in our veins? In some finer fashion does it not yet 
flow in theirs? In the Siamese twins, every twinge of pain 
as every thrill of joy was shared. A Bible, a creed, a Book 
of Common Prayer, a political platform, represents this recip- 
rocal vitality, if the planks, articles, petitions have the ani- 
mation of sincerity, not the deadness of compromise and 
function of a machine. But no formal liturgy or summary 
of belief has discharged or can fulfil the office so well as 
the Bible, with its broad experience, its mixture of races, 
its blessed contradictions to stretch our conceptions, its ver- 
sions into scores of tongues, its applications to every lot, 
the testings of its truth by every practical or scientific 
strain, its chronological span, its vast horizon behind, its 
immense prospect beyond. No wonder, when Lockhart 
asked the dying Scott what he should read to him, the great 
writer answered, *“‘ There is but one Book”; and, while it is 
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scorned and scouted by materialism rising destructive like 
the huge wave or bore produced by an earthquake on the 
sea, does it not become those to whom it is committed, as a 
bank deposit or trust fund, justly and jealously to maintain 
its proper worth, standing by their profession, not betraying 
the citadel they are set to defend? Ambitious men, tired 
and impatient with the old traditional textual style, slight 
or deal roughly with the record, would demolish the structure 
of faith, and rear an edifice of opinion and institution on a 
new foundation of evolution. But the new must actually, 
as theoretically, be unfolded from the old. It cannot be 
made out of such whole cloth of observation or abstraction. 
Breaking the thread handed down, the whole fabric ravels 
out. There must be long soaking for fast colors in a dye ; 
and the purely scientific understanding, not dipped deep in 
sentiment, can furnish no mordant to the web. With all its 
clear, intelligible, superficial quality, the texture of a relig- 
ion to order, job-work of a novel school, has a frail knitting 
and a fading hue. We must not swear by a record in every 
clause and syllable. Let our oath be registered with the 
Most High! But we are mountain travellers, and shall be 
lost in some crevasse, if we completely drop the social, his- 
toric clew. Not living in our memory, we must live largely 
from the memory of mankind; and, among many dear memo- 
rials, the most precious to us, beyond all statues and build- 
ings, is the Holy Book. Drowned in bibliolatry, forfeited 
and thrown away by infidelity, it is preserved and profit- 
able in a rational, conscientious use. We human creatures 
are passengers in long unbroken line, and this is our bridge. 
The generations across the wide spaces wish to communi- 
cate with each-other, and this is their telegraph and tele- 
phone. They want to know they are of one species, not 
confounded with the beasts out of whose structure their 
frame seems improved ; and, by this enduring induction, they 
are classed. They pray to feel they belong to an intelli- 
gent universe, not evolved,—for where was it before ?— but 
evolving without beginning or end ; and here is the princi- 
pal word-picture of this relationship in the halls of time. 
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To insist on instruction from generalities of speculation is 
as if we should ask to be illuminated by rays not concen- 
tred in sun and moon and stars: to have unradiant beams, 
when shadows must define the light! The planet Venus 
serves us not only brilliant as the morning or evening star, 
but, passing a black dot across the face of the sun, to show 
us our distance from the great luminary in space. 

The Bible has been called a “misleading book.” The 
devil can take a text, but he was a devil before taking it! 
The fanatic and bigot justify themselves by a clause. The 
Bible is a mirror in which every man can see his own face. 
Witches would not have been hung in Boston on the 
strength of a Hebrew statute, had not Puritan intolerance 
copied the narrowness of the Hebrew mind, as Mormonism 
rests not on ancient polygamy, but on modern sensuality for 
its base. Profane people do not learn their language from 
the Psalms. Nor is fighting in England, Germany, America, 
a resultant of the wars against the Canaanites. Young 
Orthodoxy denies that it holds any theory of inspiration 
which warrants immorality or binds it to any doctrine of 
depravity or doom to which Liberality objects. The Bible 
is a score which only he knows who does, a picture which 
only he views who paints on the canvas of his life, a play 
which, in all its acts and scenes, can be understood only by 
him who enacts and personates it on the stage of affairs. 
Science, philosophy, is narrow, if it do not perceive that 
the affections and active powers, heart and conscience and 
will, as co-ordinate with the logical understanding, con- 
tribute to knowledge, convert it into wisdom, constitute 
with it reason, which, if passion and action were withdrawn, 
would be a ship without a rudder. 

The Bible has served a purpose as common ground. The 
human mind how slowly raises a superior bar! Meantime, 
let us grudge to no sect its favorite texts. The Orthodox 
can pick up some crumbs of comfort, but not carry away the 
whole loaf. The Universalists, from the baking in this 
oven, shall have a generous slice. Episcopacy blows up 
into a bishopric a supervising headship in the early Church 
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Rome beholds Peter gigantically magnified through a tra- 
ditional mirage, and turns a trope about the flesh and blood 
of Jesus into a local and periodical presence of the Omni- 
present Eternal One who, for the Unitarian, pervades the 
world. ‘This is God’s house,” said a child in a Catholic 
church; “but he is not in now.” 

To be fair to the Bible isa duty for all. Why is a sol- 
dier’s simply running away accounted a capital crime which 
he may be shot for, but that he is adjudged to be untrue 
to a common country and a common cause, that would be 
ruined, were his example followed? Why, but for the 
same reason, is it held an unpardonable fault to reveal, 
though it be but telling the truth, the military position of 
one’s own nation to an invading foe? The British spy, 
Major André, is shot; but no such horror hangs over his 
name here as over that of Arnold,— rather pity for his fate. 
By a larger than any patriotic sentiment, we claim the 
Bible, ready to defend our occupying it, and show our war- 
ranty deed. Out of all its inspired and signal declarations, 
like some flag of lustrous silk which we gave our sons going 
to the front of conflict, we have woven a celestial banner. 
Or the book is the torn and smoky, brave and beautiful 
ensign, a hundred generations of the finest lineage of 
mankind have been led and inspirited by, in the battle 
of life; and their experience, as in colors of blood, has been 
wrought into the old folds, wept over, and washed in the 
tears of uncounted suffering souls. Let criticism of what 
has conducted our march, and not been drowned or swept 
away in the deluge of time, be tender and reverent, while 
truthful and bold! What stands for ages, in the phrase of 
Thomas Browne, “under the drums and tramplings of three 
conquests, ’— stands, while the books written against it die 
like ephemeral insects or sink in the stream like stones,— will 
fix the attention it deserves. Loyalty to it and to all that 
is just and noble in its construction in our own communion 
is a virtue compatible with disowning unworthy standards 
recorded of a preceding period or uncivilized tribe. We 
must hate — not with personal animosity, but the comprehen- 
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sive repugnance of principle —father and mother and our 
own life also, when they withstand our obedience to a fresh 
divine call, in listening to which the law and the prophets 
are not destroyed, but fulfilled. Jesus lamenting the fate 
of Jerusalem, and Paul clinging to the Israel he was born 
of, which had “ the covenants,” show, refined and purged of 
all base atoms of fondness or reVenge, the same fidelity of 
race and blood, whose sweet or bitter germ is in the feuds 
and friendships of barbarous tribes. ‘I am cosmopolite, but 
Russian,” says Rubinstein. 

Ecclesiastical as well as political history is full of examples 
to prove how individuals not only sin against each other, 
but that consensus or comnfon consciousness, in which a 
family, company, community, party, or church is embraced. 
Whether revolt from one’s associates, however, be a sin, un- 
pardonable as it may be in their eyes, depends on the aim of 
the person committing the offence ; and that aim or purpose 
may be held in his own bosom, confided but to God. Never- 
theless is there this common consciousness to be recognized, 
cherished, and by no means assailed without justifying cause, 
“I have wounded thee with the wound of an enemy,” as 
written by Jeremiah, means there is no deceit, but only 
frank equity in the divine rebuke. But when the prophet is 
asked, “ What are these wounds in thy hands?” and has 
to answer, “Those with which I was wounded in the 
house of my friends,” we consider how far to being fatal 
and defying cure a wound may go. When David says, “It 
was not an enemy that reproached me,—that I could have 
borne,—but thou, mine equal, guide, and acquaintance, 
with whom I took sweet counsel, and walked to the house 
of God in company,” it is a verse which fire of like trial 
will bring out as fresh now for us as in his supreme grief. 
We are religiously struck at when the Bible is struck. 
Any religious denomination would sign its death warrant, 
and commit retrospective or prospective suicide, that should 
renounce, surrender it for the booty of a sect or the prey 
of unbelief. If it is not the great aorta of the moral system, 
itis a main artery to feed every part and return the live cur- 
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rent to the heart, to be used over again out of all loss or 
waste. Every faculty must have exercise on some external 
object, through some outward medium; and, above all ver- 
bal machinery constructed to convey the spirit to its ends, 
the Bible is the transcendent form of faith. Is the germ 
of Orthodoxy in it? Were the Bible a moral Euclid, an 
axiomatic book, not composed with a running hand; were it 
a deed, which a conveyancer said must be written to read 
only one way,—it might yield anything anybody might 
please; and, so construed, it would as with a thousand stabs 
destroy itself. But in what solution was it dipped to become 
such a petrifaction or mass of kyanized wood? It is not 
dead timber, but a forest that grows as itis used. The Holy 
Spirit is not a strait-jacket, but a wind. It is very fond of 
tropes, which we foolishly turn from illustrations into propo- 
sitions. When you speak of hauling a man over the coals, 
heaping coals of fire, in Scripture phrase, on his head, 
roasting him, do you mean literal flane? Why should it 
be meant by that Oriental, more poetic than the Occiden- 
tal, mind? We speak of a man cast in court like a horse 
in the stall, of a railroad pool, of a bottomless pit of dis- 
aster; and we are not more figurative than was imaginative 
John or ardent Paul. As the universe is not evolution, but 
evolving; as it has no commencement or conclusion, shows 
no straight line, is an orbit and no pit, and can nowhere on 
peril of ruin stop, every comet having to leave its aphelion 
and approach the sun,—so the idea of a soul “fixed in an 
eternal state,” out of the universal flow, is absurd. Tenny- 
son's “ Vision of Sin” ends in 


“ An awful rose of dawn.” 


Can God stop? Stoppage is disease and death. There 
must be a way round through hell. Were the Bible a dam, 
every freshet of truth would sweep it away. But it is only 
bank and channel for the stream. What is the Spirit itself, 
that supposed third person, but a medium whose office 
ceases when we are full of God? In the electric experi- 
ment called Dives and Lazarus, a metallic pendulum car- 
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ries the electricity from a full to an empty jar, the swing 
ceasing when the equilibrium is complete. There is no 
third party in us when we have the peace of God, no need 
of comforter or messenger dove. “TI believe in none of 
the trigonometrics about him,” Thackeray said to Bellows. 
Jesus drew him down from the sky to domesticate him in 
the human breast, to make us, as we are, part of him, and 
him all of us. With this process, Trinity becomes an obso- 
lete term. 

Is there a dot in the Bible from which the dogma of total 
depravity can shoot? A totally depraved person could not 
know he was so; and what do the sternest descriptions of 
wickedness, as in the Epistle to the Romans, imply, but a 
conscience without which they could have no purchase or 
hold? The hunter, cursing his dog for losing the scent 
or his gun for missing fire, signifies that brute or barrel 
might have done better. Paul calls himself chief of 
sinners after his conversion, because he persecuted the 
Church of Christ. Must he be pursued through all eter- 
nity by Saul? Will Judas be haunted forever by his own 
ghost, and never be allowed to drop the bag, as he threw 
his silver bribe ringing, to re-echo to all time, on the temple 
floor? David, murderer, adulterer, tainting the blood of 
Jesus, according to the boasted hereditary law, yet a man 
after God’s own heart, model and tutor of piety to every 
age, declares himself conceived and born in sin. Was his 
corruption congenital and entire? A totally depraved per- 
son would never be conscious or able to tell what hurt or 
ailed him. 

Is vicarious atonement, as limited to the Christ, a Bible 
truth? How, then, may we “fill up his sufferings,” as Paul 
said? Was not the blood an atonement in our Civil War, 
every drop, as Abraham Lincoln said, answering to “a 
stroke of the lash ” ? 

The Bible speaks of the elect ; but it is no orthodox elec- 
tion of individuals to interminable weal or woe, but of 
nations and races, by dispensations that come and go, each 
chosen for what it can do, and thrown aside, with Egypt, 
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Assyria, Greece, or Rome, to founder or struggle in the 
tide. Is the Massachusetts Governor, is the Republican or 
Democratic candidate or party, elected forever, or to stand 
but for a while on Fortune’s ever-rolling wheel? Are the 
hills eternal? When one says to me in a letter, “Ever 
yours,” is he talking of eternities? The word translated 
“eternal,” where it does not mean spiritual, always means 
temporal, however long the time may be, an absolute eter- 
nity being impossible to conceive. 

Is there, then, no eternal joy? Remove the infernal foun- 
dation, do you not crack the celestial arch? Of all under- 
takings, the meanest is to get a promise, to be forever happy, 
out of God! Making redemption not an attainment, but a 
decree, causes sensual sores, past all surgery, to break out 
in the Church, and justifies fraud that trusts to luck by the 
example of an immoral God, who sets forth his sovereignty 
against human liberty. But both these are affirmed in the 
Bible, and must stand or fall together, hard as it may be to 
reconcile them, neither to be asserted at the other’s expense. 
Nor is our eye to be fixed on our lot. Heaven is not to be 
sought nor hell shunned. Either is circumstance, environ- 
ment; and in character alone are we concerned. On it alone, 
Scripture lays stress. Superior intellect is but an accident to 
character. It is a gift, genius a harp for us to play on, 
to be taken away unless we mind how we play, as perhaps 
David, Napoleon, Hamilton, and Webster have found, and 
some will find who are still alive ia State or Church. The 
willing, loving principle in him is the man! I sat beside 
Emerson at Longfellow’s funeral. He asked of me the 
name of every performer, and where one of them got what 
he said, and after he left the chapel forgot that Longfellow 
was dead. But in every look, motion, kind attention, as I 
sat with him in the pew, in the smile and the earnest quest 
of his countenance, the expression of his interior, the 
essence, the type, he was all he ever had been and must 
forever be to charm and enchant. There was a vessel in 
him to bear him across the stream. 

There are things, not expressed in the Bible, important 
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to mankind: republican government, the slaves’ emancipa- 
tion, the enfranchisement of woman,— not expressed, but in 
principle there. Calvinism is not there; and, were it the 
summary of that book, the book must go. Between Cal- 
vinism and Materialism I should not halt, but prefer for my 
mother and devourer the worm. Benloew, the French his- 
torian, says Buddhism, with its doctrine of annihilation, was 
suited to please a population bending under oppression, 
from whose indefinite continuance they shrank. Beneath 
the burning sun, they gladly thought of themselves as the 
grass growing rank to wither blessedly away! Orthodoxy 
discredits faith with its bitter immortality; and, but that 
Spiritualism came to the rescue, Sadduceeism would have 
swept the land, with desolation as of war, in the orthodox 
track. 

But is not Orthodoxy in possession among Protestants as 
the ancient belief? No: it is a modern affair. It has no 
root old and wide in Holy Writ, but sprang up in a corner, 
and very late. It bears no royal or noble title, but is an 
upstart in the world. No patriarch, prophet, psalmist, seer, 
redeemer, apostle, had any acquaintance with Calvinism, 
anticipation or dream of its grim creed. It is a parvenu, 
a mushroom, toad-stool, I had almost said. Temperance is 
our pre-eminent cause. But how this religion proffers an 
aleoholic draught! As enraged and outraged men and 
women have broken into’ the rum-sellers’ dens to demolish 
casks and demijohns potential with their woe, so let us un- 
bottle this damnation of bad news! As Jesus said, * The 
old is better” ; and how old is the good, a symbol of which 
he found in the mildly ripened wine? Abraham needed no 
articles of faith. Noah did not with a scheme of salvation 
launch on the flood. Moses, defending the women at the 
well in Midian, had formulated no theory of their rights ; 
but was there ever knight-errant more true, chivalry finer 
among the German tribes, or suffragist of our day more 
zealous than he whom Pharaoh’s daughter drew out of the 
river bulrushes, a wailing babe? Was he a “mistaken” 
man? Is truth a stranger or old visitor on the globe? Does 
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the comet of radicalism, with its little body and long tail, 
though here of right, with its word embrace all? If you 
have but a theory of creation or evolution, you but flourish 
an empty bottle in our eyes! Were I the first person on 
the planet to be truly pious, I might doubt and despair ; 
but devotion is very old. That matchless statue, the Venus 
of Milo, surpassing the Venus of the Medici, of the Capitol, 
and of Arles, was dug up by a peasant’s spade in a corn- 
field, after the oblivious lapse of two thousand years. The 
Master, we profess to follow, is yet to rise and be disinterred. 
When a worthy wife heard her mate compared by Theodore 
Parker to Jesus, she said, “I love my husband well, but 
Christ is my ideal.” 

That perversion of Christianity called Calvinism crumbles 
and passes so swiftly now from most thoughtful minds that 
we scarce need show how uncouth and impious it is. It 
finds a true figure in that awkward squad of “antiques and 
horribles” so ephemerally parading our streets on the 
Fourth of July. How wide apart is the liturgy or creed 
of the minister from his discourse, like those unhappy 
couples that eye each other with ill-concealed aversion, but 
have as yet secured no legal divorce! Out of disharmony, 
only fear or hypocrisy can hinder our atoning work,— not by 
a smoothing plane of superficial agreement, but by testify- 
ing to the truth. 

We may not regret a discussion which will develop for 
religion ideal as well as historic grounds. In the debate, 
let us not be acrid, or care to be acute, so much as just to 
whatever stand, from high motives, any brother may take. 
Meantime, any questioning at the position of our liberal 
fathers, as from biassed will, at once raises their ghosts, 
honest as Banquo’s, to our mind; and we have a vision of 
the men: of Mayhew, that light not under a bushel, but 
firebrand of zeal against throne and episcopate, too spark- 
ling for any trick; of Freeman, a happy name for inde- 
pendence, simplicity ; of Channing, prophet of a new dis- 
pensation; of Worcester, apostle of peace with his “ Bible 
news,” artless as the Bible; of Ware, with his incarnate 
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and consummate candor; of thunderous Walker, with his 
irresistible statement, which, in the Greek rhetoric, was 
called the “ fist”; of Greenwood, apostolic, and incapable 
of being immoderate even in a gesture or a tone; of Pal- 
frey, in whom conscientiousness omitted no duty and went 
to the verge of mental health; of the younger Wares, who 
resembled the elder in honesty of intellect; of Dewey, 
forced out of Orthodoxy by a fair exegesis, and bringing an 
edge of peculiar sensibility to the dissenting side; of Nich- 
ols, without a rival in the realm of pure thought; of Norton, 
the scholar, with scarce a peer; of Frothingham, proving 
all things with sure and delicate scholarly tests; of Put- 
nam, clear and ingenuous, with his blue eyes, with seldom 
an equal in the preacher’s desk; of Gannett, too flashing 
and fervent not to show his hand; of the Peabodys, whose 
sincere goodness is a bequest; of scores of men of such 
single heart and eye they would in any case of doubtful 
claim have been selected to decide. 

These men were Unitarian. Was Jesus Trinitarian? Had 
he lisped the Trinity to the Jews, his religion would have 
stopped before it started. Had Paul hinted it, Christianity 
would have halted in its step or expired in its cradle. It 
was offence enough in Hebrew eyes that Jesus claimed to 
be the Son of God, but that this was affirming his equality 
or co-extensive identity with God was a charge he warmly 
repels, as it is accusation of his good faith that for such a 
doctrine any phrase of his was a disguise. Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit is more than a baptismal formula for us all; but 
only two persons are in it, and eternally prior to the second 
is the first. 

Let us speak humbly, and not be too bold. In hand- 
ling and overhauling sacred documents, by lack of humility 
as well as of courage, we miss the truth ; and, by hasty pro- 
cedure in a revolutionary time of free thought, some rather 
rash than patient students may carry the audacity, Dan- 
ton recommended in politics, to an extreme; as the soldiery 
of the Revolution in Paris, as they sacked the old palaces, 
broke many a fine ornament, shattered the splendid glass, 
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pierced precious pictures with their bayonets,—as one of 
them in this country still shows,—and threw valuable fur- 
niture into the streets. We want not in scholarship the 
sans-culotte. 

Yet let us not denounce those coming out from among 
us. The nature of any act of secession must be judged by 
its incentives, like that of the South, which made a selfish 
bolt. But the seceding abolitionist, prohibitionist, radical 
or free religionist is compelled otherwise than was the 
planter, slaveholder, and overseer. If a brother’s object in 
the fault he finds with his childhood’s church, its constitu- 
ents or antecedents, is purely to establish it on a nobler 
than any traditional or Biblical ground, to substitute spirit 
for letter, ideas for a creed, worship of God for that of a 
Book, by no shot of censure can he be reached. Especially, 
if he have gift to clear up that firmer basis, and stand on the 
table land to which he invites, he is free of blame. But the 
moving of a denomination or single church, as _ buildings 
are moved with pulleys and screws on the street, is too 
much for the will of any man. Luther might reform in 
part, but could not transfer the Church from which he was 
never quite unclasped or divorced. Attempts in Boston, 
Chicago, New York, to shift from its ground a body or 
society with old roots and a living sense, whether to a semi- 
orthodox, wholly evangelical, or ultra-radical base, offend its 
common consciousness, are resented by its combined con- 
science, and end in its spewing the enterprising innovator 
out of its mouth. To succeed in such a task, one must be 
not only hardy, but good and great. 

Meantime, the court is open for our appeal. Here is the 
Bible, to stay and for many eons not go from some grip and 
rule in the human soul. Here is this literary survival of 
the fittest in the consciousness of Christendom and the 
Church. Here is this grand refuse of death, a rejected 
morsel from the all-devouring maw of time. This is a drift 
on the sea of life; this is an ocean, the common property 
of mankind. Let it be owned as neutral territory hence- 
forth! Let us proclaim over it the truce of God. It is 
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made for man, like the Sabbath, and for no set of men. 
The whole of it serves no party, nor can be squeezed into 
any part. It yields everything and nothing to any sect. 
Why impeach the impartiality of any communion diverse 
from our own, while we are partial ourselves? Should not 
a liberal resent an orthodox man’s accusing of Woods and 
Stuart, and the Worcester who was on their side, as forcing 
the Scripture and sacrificing the Christian to the partisan? 
Why argue against this or that denomination, when, eter- 
nally to baffle its exclusive pretensions, the Bible exists and 
is enough? Its heaving deep floats or casts up treasure 
beyond all ships, and the flotsam and jetsam on every shore. 
The anomaly and self-contradiction the human creature is, 
such is the Bible in every copy of itself and of him. It is 
his echo, his looking-glass, yet reproof of what it reflects. 
Shall we claim it for a Unitarian book? Not with any 
arithmetical uni-personality of Moses or Mohammed, Hebrew 
Jahveh or Islamite God, when he is tri-personal, centi- 
personal, omni-personal, and out of him no person, not 
that of Satan, could be? He is one, the Trinitarian de- 
clares. Said the fair-minded Baptist, Rollin H. Neale, to 
me, “I am a Unitarian: you need not tell anybody,” mean- 
ing that the dogma of the Trinity had loosened and dropped 
from his mind. But, when we have said God is one, we 
must ask what his oneness is. Is he one as apart from any 
other? “Is there any other,’ Spinoza inquired, “but 
him?” “TI and my Father,” said Jesus, “we two are one.” 
Did you ever find the boundary between yourself and any 
object, in earth or heaven, of your love? Were or could 
the father be one without the son, when he would not be 
even a father so? The meek and lowly child says: I am 
essential to him: he cannot leave me out, and get along by 
himself. He is conscious of himself in me, and would lose 
his own conscious life but for the life he imparts. Self- 
conscious, self-comprehending, the Infinite cannot be. It 
is one substance in myriad forms, whose symbol is eternity 
of time with no stop of events, immensity of space with 
no end of stars in the field of view to the naked eye, or 
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like a bright swarm, as of bees without the humming, in 
the sweep of the astronomer’s tube. Such a region or sky 
is the Bible, best counterpart in writing of the human mind. 
It isopen, notenclosed. Is ita Unitarian book? Not unless 
Unitarianism absorb the measureless reality, the manifold 
fact; and that may not be for the heavenly tidings until we 
reckon up what the Greek poet, A’schylus, called the innu- 
merable smile of the waves. 

We have sought to raise a theme, which particular recent 
utterances suggested, out of the unquiet air of personal 
controversy into the serene light of principle, trusting that 
what we have said, with no intent of exclusive individual 
application, will stand as general truth. When we express 
sentiments of disapproval at positions maintained or for 
views entertained, not by one man or author, but by more 
than we can count, while aware that sentiments precisely 
the same may be at once turned on their part against our- 
selves, we use no weapons under which we do not bleed. 
Our old love is fresh for the diligent and eminent student, 
distinguished historian, and industrious worker all his life in 
so many a good cause, who has furnished now a new topic of 
debate, as he has often with the zeal of his original and inde- 
pendent investigations stirred the community and his own 
fraternity before. If his speech, without reserve, or in favor 
of any side, shall move every regiment of the religious host 
to revise and reform its armory and mind its evolutions, he 
will be a benefactor indeed. 

C. A. BARTOL. 
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ELLIS’ LIFE OF DR. CHAPIN.* 


We are told that Dr. Chapin belonged to a school of ora- 
tory outgrown, and that his pulpit achievements rested on 
insecure claims. Now that the man is dead, and the king 
has fallen with his sceptre, the critic comes to the front with 
analysis and judgment. Some of this analysis is valuable, 
much of the judgment is shallow. We are not now refer- 
ring to the book before us, which is the work of a friend 
and admirer, but to published and unpublished comments, 
which, to our mind, are the cheap product of intellectual 
activity chiefly directed to dissection. The true test to 
apply to a public man’s career, at its close, is the demand 
that it shall have deepened and broadened in the channel of 
its original tendency. If it lack in this, call it a failure; 
if it answer to the demand, crown it with approbation. 

The diversity of gift which characterizes the ministerial 
profession, and the exact relation of wants and tastes to 
this varied supply, ought to make us catholic in our esti- 
mates of talent and worth in clergymen. Perhaps no de- 
nomination has suffered more from the Procrustean method 
of judging preachers than the Unitarian. From the clergy 
and from no inconsiderable portion of the laity in the Uni- 
tarian fellowship have proceeded verdicts and sympathies 
which, while assuming to represent high, broad opinions, 
were essentially provincial and narrow. To those who are 
fond of hearing a sermon that reads like a chapter from 
some book, Dr. Chapin could not have been acceptable. 
His fire, to them, was turbulence; his eloquent outbursts 
were rant; his strong, pervasive voice was unduly loud ; 
his firm, vivid pictures were tinsel. No scholar he, no Mar- 
tineau, no still small voice, fit companion to dim religious 
light. Truly, he was not a flute, but a trumpet. And have 
not trumpets inestimable value? Why compare him to 
others, whose excellences, though conspicuous, were not 
more creditable and lustrous than his own, each being 
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judged by their rightful standards? For one, I am thankful 
as I trace his earnest, glowing course, seeing how it ever 
tended to elevate truth and subdue error; how it coalesced 
with the noblest aspirations of the race; how its influence 
cheered the reformer and strengthened the hands of justice. 
All this one may say without going the full length of his 
biographer, holding in reserve qualifications and regrets. 

Dr. Chapin belonged to a group of public men whose 
style of oratory and mould of thought differed from the 
fashion of our day in marked ways. Choate and Everett 
represented that style; Dr. Putnam and Starr King were 
examples in the pulpit; Bancroft illustrates it in history ; 
Curtis, in belles lettres. Chapin amplified and touched with 
warmth the thought in hand. In a scholar’s sense, he em- 
ployed rhetoric. It is easy for a generation overfed on bor- 
rowed ideas to decry Choate, or to smile with complacency 
over the printed lectures of Starr King. They may even 
read the sermons of Putnam, and wonder whence came 
the power felt at the moment of their utterance. The 
question for us lies in the path of sober search for the 
secret of that power, and in the pertinent doubt as to the 
superiority of our own methods. If they erred in one 
direction, we are at fault in another. They, perhaps, had 
too much heat: we have not enough. They planned too 
eagerly for form: we lack skill of presentation. They may 
have dwelt too long and strongly on familiar topics: we 
cram the listener with odds and ends of new ideas. They 
may have made too much of impressing the feelings, and 
sweeping conviction at the moment: we are constantly 
thinking of the printer and the reporter. Chapin’s wise 
reserve in the pulpit on special issues does not please the 
belligerent partisan: he can find many in this day who set 
parishes into useless commotion over hobbies stubbornly 
and tediously paraded on Sunday. It behooves us to com- 
pare candidly and sympathetically our present methods 
with the past; for certainly this is fact, that we are not 
reaching the people in the degree our great principles de- 
serve, or with the success our hard efforts ought to secure. 
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This Life has been prepared in strong colors, as might 
have been expected from an admirer; and yet there is a 
frankness as to facts throughout, which leaves nothing con- 
cealed and little to be criticised. Edwin Hubbell Chapin 
revealed his gift early. He was noted for declamatory 
powers; his imaginative vein found expression in poems 
which decorated some passing event; he formed a friend- 
ship with E. L. Davenport, then a young man, whose after 
fame as an actor is still in remembrance. The teachers 
under whom Chapin came fostered his proclivity to oratory, 
especially Mr. Ballard, who was delighted with “ whirl- 
winds” of elocution. Four years in an academy gave him 
a reputation for average standing as a scholar, and de- 
veloped a great love of literature. In 1836, he went to 
Troy; and in one year’s life there “touched the borders 
of the three great kingdoms,— Law, Politics, and Relig- 
ion.” Soon after, at Utica, where his father, an artist, 
went to fill some orders for pictures, Chapin became a 
Universalist, and contributed to a local magazine. From 
this time, he studied for the ministry, and began his cler- 
ical labors in 1838, at the age of twenty-three, in Rich- 
mond, Va. A desultory course thus far, but with aim now 
fixed, the organizing of his power went forward. He spent 
two years and a half in this Southern city, and then settled 
in Charlestown; then followed his colleagueship with 
Hosea Ballou in the School Street Church of Boston. 
Soon came the final transfer to New York, where, in 
1848, Mr. Chapin was installed over the Fourth Univer- 
salist Society. Starr King, then twenty-four years old, 
preached the sermon. Here began Chapin’s more famous 
work as preacher, lecturer, and public servant. He became 
one of the noted few whom strangers sought on Sunday, 
and with Henry Ward Beecher shared the notoriety of 
sensation and excitement. His preaching contained little 
sectarian aggressiveness,—so little that his brethren 
lamented the fact and strove to lead him into doctrinal 
warfare. He presented the cardinal truths of Univer- 
salism in strong, persuasive, unqualified aspects: it was 
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the sun’s effulgence melting opposition; a true aggres- 
siveness. The auditor felt that no mind could entertain 
such liberal opinions with Calvinistic beliefs at the same 
time. Chapin was a patriot and a bold man, after his 
own fashion; and it was a manner entirely creditable. 
Not every one is born a Wendell Phillips or a Garrison, 
nor would the world be prospered in moral growth by 
having all men thus loaded with belligerency. All honor 
to such noble pioneers in every reform, but their honor 
should not be other faithful men’s disparagement. In the 
war times, he did not conceal his loyal feelings. One Sun- 
day, some parishioner grew angry, arose, slammed his pew 
door, and tramped heavily down the aisle. The preacher 
stopped his argument, and said, “I shall not go out of my 
way to seek these topics; but, when they are fairly before 
me, I shall not turn aside to avoid them, though your pew 
doors should clap to like platoons of musketry.” A critic 
commenting on this noble utterance has not one word of 
praise, but severely says, “ Reformers always lug in their 
topics”; as though Chapin had not courage or sincerity, 
but only spoke on great issues when compelled. The atti- 
tude of Chapin is far manlier than that of the critic. At 
another time, Chapin read from the pulpit a bitter anony- 
mous letter he had received, and then quietly added, 
“While you have absolute control of your temple, you 
have no authority over my conscience.” 

Our subject’s talent for poetry was better shown in the 
happy figures that adorned his prose than in the deliberate 
manufacture of verses. Some good specimens of hymns are 
given, but they are chiefly valuable as connected with the 
insight we get into the workings and elements of his mind. 
A lover of nature Dr. Chapin proved himself to be. The 
rocky, picturesque shore of Pigeon Cove was his resting 
spot for the summer. Dr. Ellis rightly designates Chapin’s 
use of the humorous as wit: it consisted in puns, to large 
extent, and in a quick, surface recognition of the incon- 
gruous. There are no proofs in any place of a deep, 
broad sense of humor. Devotional he was with a beautiful 
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spontaneity so that those prayers, which come reluctant and 
unwonted in daily engrossments, were natural to him. A 
great reader of books, his writings, like so many of our 
leaders, contained little by way of quotation and reference. 
It is sometimes said, “ Beware of excessive quoting in ser- 
mons: out of it comes patchwork.” He assimilated. It 
was always easy for Chapin to speak without manuscript; 
and usually, when following the written page, he stepped 
aside at times, and spoke, with thrilling effect, the unwrit- 
ten words. Writing and (so-called) extemporaneous speech 
went hand in hand throughout his life. As a pastor, he 
was in a measure successful. Innumerable engagements 
and a habit of self-absorption in his thoughts conflicted 
with parochial duties. In person, he grew stout; he was 
always clumsy; not easily kindled in debate or conversa- 
tion; of sluggish and indolent habit; strong in his affec- 
tions; tolerant in judgment,—in all personal traits, he 
stood forth overshadowed by his reputation as a pulpit 
orator. That was his tendency; and» being true to its 
leading, it deepened and broadened from year to year. 
Dr. Chapin may not be the type of preacher for this young 
man or that one. It depends. He is the type in style and 
methods for such as are cast in his mould: he is not a help, 
but a harm to any young preacher whose qualities and in- 
tellect demand a different model. Yet to all, of whatever 
temperament and cast, he is an example in consecration, 
catholicity, earnestness, love of human rights, purity of 
character, and concentration of life efforts. 


E. A. Horton, 
& 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF SERVETUS. 


{In looking lately over Cushing’s index of subjects of the Christian Examiner, 
I was surprised that but one reference is made to the name of Servetus,— occurring 
in an article by E. B. Hall, on Melancthon, in 1836. Covering, as the Examiner does, 
a period of forty-five years, in which scarcely a name of any interest to Unitarian 
readers fails of ample notice, it is singular that none of our scholars or historians 
has assumed the task in its pages of carefully characterizing the man who, what- 
ever his faults, really gave his life in martyrdom to the distinctive principle of 
Unitarian theology. It has been reserved to an English physician. 

And I have been hoping for some time that the pages of this Review might con- 
tain for its readers, if only for reference, some careful account of Servetus’ life-work. 
In offering this brief sketch, which was originally prepared as part of a course of 
lectures on Geneva and Calvin, I have in mind chiefly to invite attention to the fact 
that as yet no monument of Servetus exists at Geneva, and the site of his martyr- 
dom is unmarked. Does local bigotry extend so far? Or is the Place Champel 
awaiting the liberality of some traveller, who appreciates its significance in relig- 
ious history, and will find a way to give expression to it ?] 

We are about to turn over a dark and shameful page in 
the history of Geneva, to step with reverent feet upon the 
ground of one of the saddest martyrdoms in history, that 
of the Unitarian Servetus, who perished at the stake on an 
October day in the year 1553. The subject is of painful 
interest, and lays bare the vindictive intolerance of the age 
which made it possible. It has been variously estimated. 
Catholic authors hasten to detect only malice and personal 
hate in it, and offset the solitary burning pile against their 
own century-gray ash-heaps of persecution, while Gibbon 
says, “I am more scandalized by the burning of Servetus 
than I am by all the human hecatombs sacrificed in all the 
autos-da-fé of Spain and Portugal.” And, on the other 
hand, Melancthon, whose name is a synonyme for mildness, 
and who poured oil on the stormy waters of theological 
strife. wrote to Calvin himself to say, “I return thanks to 
the Son of God who has been the spectator and judge of 
your conduct, and who will be the rewarder thereof. The 
Church both now and in time to come will owe you her 
gratitude. Your magistrates have acted according to law 
and justice in putting this blasphemer to death.” 

To the unbiassed historian, that funeral pile is rather an 
impressive witness of what all history shows; namely, that 
humanity does not grow by sudden leaps, nor outgrow in a 


year or generation the habit of centuries. The deed was 
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Calvin’s; but the thought that made it possible belonged to 
the age, and was a mother-mark from the past. The process 
by which the new emerges from the old is never immediate, 
and its complexity gives the strange spectacle of human 
minds growing on one side and petrified on another. The 
same hand that is iconoclastic will the next moment hum- 
ble itself to prop a superstition ; and so it happens not unsel- 
dom, through the very consciousness that we have broken 
with the past on one side of our thought and life, we are 
made all the more blindly conservative in other respects, 
and all the more fiercely intolerant of those who would 
push our own principles over what seems to us a precipice. 

If you will think out all this carefully, you will find it 
true of yourself to-day, as a law of your own mental life. 
You do not grow mentally all over, but in spots and by 
breaks; and, while one little bud timidly shoots to the 
light, you half-unconsciously shut down, for the time being, 
upon other germinating seeds. So moves through you the 
Providence that unfolds a nebula and slacks a planet’s heat. 
And, when you understand this law of yourself here and 
now, you will begin to see how the chances are a hundred 
to one that, had you been in Palestine, you would have 
helped stone Stephen; that, had you lived in Rome, your 
shouts would be joined with the multitudes that doomed 
the hapless martyrs; that, had you been in Constance, you 
would have sincerely hated John Huss; and, had you lived 
in Geneva, you would have held up the hands that built 
the greenwood fire for a crazy Spanish heretic, and would 
have watched him perish with the same loathing that treads 
out a poisonous worm. Stand a moment with Calvin, 
when, like a sea captain, he clings in the shrouds of his 
ship to give his orders while that ship is assaulted by 
howling winds, and beating off the fatal lee shore of an- 
tinomianism, his crew held only by the sternest discipline, 
and his chart disclosing hidden rocks and currents, his eyes 
ranging over the dark waters and sleeting skies; and would 
you tolerate a lean sea-gull, like Servetus, screaming ond 
flapping in your face? 
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We can be thus just to the Genevan reformer: we must 
thus measure all his deeds, and chiefly that deed which by 
common consent stains the record of his life. The act 
was a blunder, but it was the blunder of Protestant Europe. 
It was not a crime, judged by its intent; for it was sternly 
meant for the glory of God, and to vindicate his truth. 

But, having said so much,—and I have said it sincerely,— 
I now turn to the name of the poor victim of this world 
blunder, and ask myself, Has not history a duty and a debt 
to pay,—a duty to the truth of his life, and a debt to his 
memory? No friend stood by him in his dark hour. No 
faithful followers gave his dying words wings, as did the 
friends of Huss and Jerome, through the world. No con- 
temporary historian wrote of him, except with contempt and 
hate ; and, where Calvin has a dozen apologists, the lonely 
Servetus lacked one. Only within three years, an English 
physician, while engaged upon a Life of Harvey, to whom, 
you know, is usually credited the first discovery of the cir- 
culation of the blood, was led to investigate the obscure 
claim of Servetus to the same discovery. And, after finding 
undoubted proof that he did discern in part the nature of 
the heart’s action and the function of the lungs, this Dr. 
Willis went on with deepening interest in his works and 
the facts of his life, and now, in an important book, vindi- 
cates the memory of Servetus “as a philosopher and scholar; 
as a practical physician, freed from the fetters of medieval 
routine; an eminent geographer and astronomer, and lib- 
eral Biblical critic, in days when criticism as we understand 
the term was unimagined.” It is a significant fact that 
Servetus, the Unitarian martyr of the sixteenth century, 
and the Unitarian Priestley, who was driven by an Eng- 
lish mob from Birmingham in the eighteenth century, were 
alike discoverers in the realm of natural science, who 
hinted in their method the spirit of this later day, which 
calls all truth revelation, sees Providence waiting behind 
and in all events or phenomena, in order to be made 
known,—a spirit which is alike to be esteemed worshipful, 
as it gropes over the deep sea ooze, as it divides a micro- 
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scopic cell, as it toils to decipher the records of Egypt and 
Yucatan, as well as when it seeks the oratory of a Newman, 
or strives to redeem suffering humanity with Florence 
Nightingale or Dr. Wines. 

To follow the events of the life of Servetus is like fol- 
lowing the flights of a wounded bird. He had the gloomy 
pride, intensity and fervor of temperament, which we are 
accustomed to associate with the soil of Spain; and he 
threw this nature into the intellectual arena of his age. 
Saragossa gave him classical learning; Toulouse, legal 
training ; the court of Charles V., political insight; he saw 
the Diet at Augsburg, which formally arraigned Protes- 
tantism. At the age of twenty, he could write: “ For 
my own part, I neither agree nor disagree in every 
particular with either Catholics or reformers. It would 
be easy enough, indeed, to judge dispassionately of every- 
thing, were we but suffered without molestation by the 
Churches freely to speak our minds, and made way for 
teachers of the day who have anything to reveal. But 
our doctors now contend for nothing but power. The Lord 
confound all tyrants of the Church! Amen!” The man 
that could think and speak in this way would not long go 
muzzled; and, at the age of twenty-two, he put forth a 
book that stirred up the theologians of all Europe. He 
called his work Seven Books on Mistaken Conceptions of 
the Trinity, and directly attacked with argument and ridi- 
cule that doctrine, as well as Luther’s “justification by 
faith,” and “the predestinarianism of Calvin.” It is 
easy to see that such a work, while it enforced attention 
and provoked astonishment, would antagonize the masters 
of the Reformation; for, as Dr. Willis admirably says, 
“their business, as they apprehended it, was to reform the 
Church,—the task Servetus had set himself, in the end, was 
to reform religion.” They accordingly resented his re- 
quests for interviews and debates, and began to hurl at him 
the name of heretic, pantheist, and infidel. Suddenly, the 
impetuous young man left Switzerland and Germany, and 
was lost sight of by the world. He had dropped his"name ; 
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and, adopting that of his native town, “Villeneuve,” he 
entered the University of Paris. For the next seven years, 
he alternated between Paris and Lyons; was a proof-reader, 
lecturer, and physician, and seems to have thrown into 
everything he did the most intense research and daring 
innovation; came at last to a deadlock with his fellow-pro- 
fessors in the University, and, like a born fighter, stood up 
with spurs, and when fair play was refused left the field. 

We may pass over the next twelve years of his life, which 
were spent in the town of Vienna, where an archbishop was 
his patron, and where he gave full vent to his ardent nature 
in studies and expositions of the Bible. In the course of 
his researches upon the Old Testament prophecies, he 
adopted a principle which forecasts all modern Biblical 
exegesis; namely, “that the prophecies had primary, literal, 
and immediate reference to the age in which they were 
uttered, and to personages, events, and circumstances among 
which the authors lived.” It was while here that he began 
to write to Calvin, who at first measured swords with him, 
but ended by applying the bitterest epithets, which Serve- 
tus as bitterly retorted. The events which lead up to the 
crisis of his story now come with dramatic swiftness. Ser- 
vetus writes the great work of his life, called the Restoration 
of Christianity, which is secretly printed without the town, 
made up in bundles of a hundred each, and put forth simul- 
taneously in each nation of the continent. One copy is 
sent to Calvin from the author’s own hand. The reformer 
in his zeal for God stoops to become an informer, and de- 
nounces him to the Catholic authorities: he is cast into 
prison, and information laid that procured him a sentence 
of death. But he escapes in the night, and vengeance can 
only be wreaked on his books and effigy. Then, as if led 
by the fascination that draws the bird into the serpent’s 
fangs, he flies to Switzerland and pauses in Geneva. He 
found a little tavern on the lakeside, where he remained 
privately for a month, gathering, as we may imagine, frag. 
ments of news, and cautiously feeling his way to the senti- 
ments of the people and parties of the Genevan republic. 
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As each evening comes, he ventures to walk upon the 
banks of the lake, whose azure deeps then, as now, received 
the image of the distant mountains reflecting the evening 
sun of the snowy crests of Mont Blane. One fatal day, the 
13th of August, he passes a little chapel when services 
are being held, listens without to the hymns, strains to 
catch the preacher's voice, finally enters the door, and seats 
himself within the shadow of a column. The eyes of the 
minister and part of the people rest for a moment upon the 
stranger, then follow again the vehement argument con- 
cerning fixed fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute. The 
nervous fingers of the dark visitor make a few marks ina 
note-book. The service ends, and he is first without the 
threshold; soon lost in the friendly darkness, again in 
the refuge of his inn. And, while he does so, Calvin is 
being told that his arch-enemy is in his power. In that con- 
gregation, one uneasy, vagrant gazer marked the stranger, 
and in his spare features and deep eye, his high, sallow 
forehead, and peculiar clenching of the under lip, recognized 
the Spaniard, Michel Servetus. The next morning’s light 
found him a prisoner in the town jail; and Calvin, after 
working all day and all the following night, brings thirty- 
eight articles of accusation against him, and the council of 
the city is summoned to enact the scenes of a trial which 
became at different stages a dreary formalism. A strife of 
political factions, and the very mockery of Justice; for, 
throwing off every disguise, Calvin now staked his whole 
influence and authority upon the condemnation of Servetus, © 
threatened the weakest of the judges, roused a fierce lobby 
of the Swiss churches and ministry, appealed to party hate, 
and denounced his victim daily from the pulpit. Meanwhile, 
the Spaniard lingered in prison, where Calvin visited him 
several times, ostensibly to extort confession of heresy and 
penitence, but as it seemed to the other only to gloat over 
a prostrate foe, and feed his own pride. Servetus was no 
lamb, and these interviews ended in stinging recrimination. 
The prisoner, little suspecting as a sentence any worse than 
banishment, had the audacity to denounce Calvin to the 
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council as a calumniator, and demanded upon his head the 
law of retaliation. Can we wonder at his bitterness when 
we learn that he was denied counsel, and for weeks suffered 
from cold, vermin, and improper food, and that, to his de- 
mand for books and writing materials with which to answer 
his accusers, he was given books indeed, but the satire of a 
single sheet of paper on which to answer Calvin’s reams? 
Now came a lull, in which to his repeated demands he 
was supplied with clothing and better food, and heard that 
the first syndic had become his advocate, and risen from a 
sick-bed to appeal his case to another court. Then, Calvin 
put forth his last effort, multiplied his denunciations, and 
called on heaven and earth to witness the iniquity, if such 
a sorcerer and heresiarch were delayed of punishment or 
suffered to leave the city alive. The court was wearied or 
frightened into sentence of death, and, as sometimes hap- 
pens in such cases, outstripped even the wishes of the 
accuser. Calvin would have been satisfied with death by 
the sword: the court decreed the awful drama of fire. It 
was the impetuous sentence of the overpersuaded, but 
only half-convinced. It was like the word of poor, weak 
Charles [X., when besieged by his councillors to decree the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. He resisted: they argued, 
pleaded, invoked his passions and fears, and, just when they 
were ready to compromise, he cried, “Well, kill them, kill 
them all, and kill them to-night, and do not leave a single 
Huguenot to accuse me.” So, at the last, it was death to 
Servetus, death by slow fire, and death before the setting of 
to-morrow’s sun. It is the haste of men trying to stifle the 
sense of rising remorse and shame. Never look for pity 
in such. Whoever has faced the first look of an accus- 
ing conscience, and remembers how the miserable impulse of 
self-gratification puts one to feverish haste, welcomes any 
subterfuge, and drowns out the accusing witness, will under- 
stand this. And the poor Servetus understood it after the 
first shock with which he heard the sentence had passed. 
Awakened at early dawn of the fatal day, his sentence is 
rehearsed as he shivers in the border-land between dreams 
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and reality. At first, struck with astonishment, he falls 
speechless on his bed, stifling there his groans, and crying, 
Mercy! But, at last, he recovers self-possession and asks to 
see Calvin,— whether from a glimmer of hope or from the 
magnanimity of one death-sentenced, we shall never know; 
but, in that interview, he craved pardon and forgiveness 
of the author of his fate, yet without offering to retract 
a syllable of his books or convictions. Did no relenting 
whisper rise in Calvin’s heart, no vision of the Saviour’s 
pity, no thought of that great day when, stripped of all out- 
ward pomp and place, he should stand at one bar of judg- 
ment with this wan and stricken heretic, and hear: “I for- 
gave them all that debt because thou desiredst me. Shouldst 
not thou also have had compassion on thy fellow-servant, 
even as I had pity on thee?” None! No word, no thought, 
but found an instant answer in the iron logic of the Refor- 
mer’s soul. It was expedient that one die for the people. 
And did not Scripture rain texts upon unbelievers, to cut 
them off for the devil and his angels? And was he not set 
here to vindicate the faith upon just such miserable, fore- 
ordained children of hell ? 

O friends, blame not this iron man. He was groping in 
the twilight of faith, though he thought he knew the whole 
counsel of God. But let the awful spectacle of such a mis- 
take warn this age and every age. Let it stand between us 
and harsh judgment upon the vagaries of our fellow-man. 

In the midst of old Geneva, back of St. Peter’s Church 
and near the barricades stands the Hétel de Ville, or Court 
of Justice, before which the condemned were brought, and 
public sentences read from the balcony. This is the only 
monument, the only antiquity, that we can now associate 
with the name of Servetus in Geneva. Here in the street 
he stood, bound, pale and bare-headed among his jailers 
and the men-at-arms, surrounded by the throng who gath- 
ered in the narrow streets, gazed at from windows and roof- 
tops by eager women and children; while opposite, in that 
baleony where stood the whole council, the clerk, in quer- 
ulous piping voice, read out the long and tedious charge and 
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conviction: * These and other just causes moving us, desir- 
ing to purge the Church of God of such infection, and to cut 
from it so rotten a member, we, sitting as a judicial tribunal 
in the seat of our ancestors, with the entire assent of the 
general Council of the State and our fellow-citizens, calling 
on the name of God to deliver true judgment, having the 
holy Scriptures before us, and saying, In the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, now pronounce our final sen- 
tence, and condemn thee, Michel Servetus, to be bound and 
taken to Champel, and there chained to a stake to be burned 
alive, along with thy books, until thy body is reduced to 
ashes.” Such were the closing words, and a staff was 
broken over the head of the prisoner as token that he was 
given over to the secular arm. There was a brief silence, 
which Servetus broke, not to sue for mercy, but for a milder 
form of death. He feared, he said, “that through excess 
of pain he might prove faithless to himself, and belie the 
convictions of his life.” Meeting with no response, he 
prayed forgiveness for his enemies and persecutors. To the 
minister who accompanied him to the fatal pile, and who 
exhorted him to give up his error, he had no answer, save 
in broken accents to reiterate his faith. I pass over the last 
harrowing scene, his protracted torture, his expiring martyr 
cry. The deed wasdone. The first and last burning of a 
Protestant by Protestants was accomplished. In the light 
of this martyrdom, Europe began to learn that fagots and 
heading blocks are not fit things with which to build up 
the kingdom of God. 

I said that the old council-chamber is the only place to 
be identified with Servetus. I looked in vain in the na- 
tional portrait-gallery, which includes a Rousseau and a 
Zisca, for a picture of the great martyr. I looked in vain 
among the cherished manuscripts for one that bore his 
name. To my inquiries for the spot where he was exe- 
cuted, I was directed to a suburb, and searched, through 
a day of alternate showers and oppressive heat, for some- 
thing or some place that might be identified as the field of 
martyrdom. At last, it was reached,—an open space, like 
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any small public square, surrounded by gardens and resi- 
dences, bearing the name “Champel.” But no monument 
marks the event or speaks of its significance. The honest 
rustic whom I addressed knew of nothing famous that had 
taken place there. He had heard of John Calvin, but Serve- 
tus? he smiled, and shook his head. “Perhaps,” he said, 
“you might learn at that house” ; but that house seemed to 
think I was inquiring for some living name. I stepped to 
the middle of the field, and gathered as a memento the 
flower of a common weed. But that evening, after I had 
wandered through the motley peasant crowd, who were 
assembled for their market day, and past the glittering 
shops, and over the bridge to the lakeside, where Servetus 
used to walk in his retirement, before his discovery, I found 
myself day-dreaming of a time when the site of that mar- 
tyrdom will be searched with zealous care, and a monument 
set up, so costly, so significant, so prophetic, that not a trav- 
eller but shall visit it, and he inspired with its dumb mes- 
sage. I would put there a lofty figure of the Genius of 
Toleration, quenching the torch of persecution with her 
foot, and on the pedestal the dying words of the martyr: 
“To whom should I call, except to God?” I would place 
that marble statue where it should catch the tints of even- 
ing upon its uplifted face, and seem to breathe a prayer for 
peace and rest in the whole earth, and for the ceasing of 


“man’s inhumanity to man.” 
T. L. Extor. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THE LESSON OF DEFEAT. 


The discussion now going on in Congress upon civil service 
reform begins to reveal how blind the dominant party has been 
to its own interests, merely as a matter of policy. If those in 
power had given a sincere and earnest encouragement to this 
movement, which surely holds within it the principles which at 
this moment are most essential to the purification and perpetuity 
of this government, there would have been no such expression 
of public indignation as the late elections have made so unmis- 
takable, and which have caused a trembling throughout the 
crumbling organization; nor would there have been any ground 
for the pretence of the opposing and triumphant party, that it 
must first have the offices before it countenances any reform in 
the methods of obtaining them. If, when Mr. Hayes came to the 
chief magistracy, by an electoral vote so evenly divided that 
a large majority of the country will always believe that he was 
fraudulently seated, and with his own evident interest in civil 
service reform, disregarding all party issues, he had made his 
appointments alternately from the two great political bodies, 
even from the highest to the lowest offices; and if this policy had 
been continued through the next administration; and if, with all 
appointments, emphasis had been placed upon fitness, and a 
tenure of office according to the satisfactory performance of its 
duties,— we believe the principle would have been so firmly estab- 
lished that no party in power would have dared to return to the 
old and corrupt system. As it is, a great opportunity to educate 
the public mind has been lost. We shall soon find what the 
sentiment of the country upon this pressing question really is; 
and, weak or strong, discussion must go on until the reform is 
triumphant. 

THE NERVE OF MISSIONARY EFFORT. 


In a recent address to Congregational ministers, Prof. Park 
emphatically objected to the doctrine of a possible future proba- 
tion for the heathen, and to fellowship with ministers holding 
that opinion, on the ground that it “ would cut the nerve of mis- 
sionary effort.” This is in accord with the prevailing view in 
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the discussion of this topic at the late meeting of the American 
Board in Portland. Many of the veteran leaders of missionary 
enterprise are positive that the appeal for funds can succeed, and 
the cause of missions be maintained, only as the hopeless doom 
of all who die without saving faith in Christ is believed in and 
preached. The motive is presented as strongly if not as con- 
stantly as ever, that the heathen populations are going down to 
eternal death, and have no chance of rescue or hope of divine 
mercy, save that furnished by the agencies of Christian missions. 

How far the benefactions of the various orthodox bodies are 
compelled by this conviction, or administered in this spirit, we 
do not know. If we may judge from the appeals of missionaries 
in the field, the tone of the leading newspapers, and the indica- 
tions to which we have already alluded, we must suppose the 
hopeless doom of the heathen to be still the prevailing conviction, 
—the working conviction, so to speak,— though with increasing 
and influential protest. Perhaps it would not be uncharitable 
to say that the practical exigency is much stronger than dog- 
matic conviction in urging the suppression of more generous 
conceptions of the divine resources and the future possibilities of 
the race. Orthodoxy may justly fear the loss of dramatic force 
and overwhelming appeal to move the imaginations and compel 
the sacrifices of men, when it shall yield tolerance to the doc- 
trine of a future probation —we should rather say, the doctrine 
of a continuous and consistent divine government for all worlds 
and all souls —to the minority who have already embraced this 
doctrine. None the less will it soon be compelled to grant such 
tolerance, as it fast grows clear that the dogma of the eternal 
doom of whole peoples and races for rejecting a Christ of whom 
they could have never by any possibility heard is a hideous 
anachronism in any thought that calls itself religious to-day, 
and a main stumbling-block in the way of accepting Christianity 
to increasing numbers of men. 

The immense good accomplished by Christian missions should 
make us reluctant to criticise harshly the opinions or seem any- 
wise to undervalue the sacrifices of those who have made this cen- 
tury memorable in history by their Christian enterprise, self-de- 
nial, and steadfastness in difficult service among heathen peoples ; 
memorable also in the new power and the new conquests of the 
Christian Church purchased by these labors and sacrifices. But 
no devotedness, nor gains to religion or to civilization, can sustain 
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a view of God’s rule of the world, and of the destiny of the great 
body of mankind, which has grown intolerable to the intelligence 
and conscience of nearly all unecclesiastical minds, and is becom- 
ing unspeakably painful to the relucting heart of Orthodoxy 
itself. The sensitiveness which marks the discussion of this sub- 
ject, or attempts to stifle its discussion, in orthodox circles, proves 
that other nerves than the “missionary nerve” are in peril of 
dangerous laceration, and that attempts to maintain that intact, 
if they involve the dogma of eternal damnation for the heathen, 
must result in the torture of the best susceptibilities of the whole 
spiritual frame, if not its fatal collapse and final atrophy. 

At least, while leading theologians are praised for basing mis- 
sionary effort upon the maintenance of that dogma, let not lib- 
eral religionists be accused of slander for affirming that it is still 
an integral doctrine of Orthodoxy. 


THE NEW DISCUSSION OF THE BIBLE. 


The late address by Rev. George E. Ellis, before the Unitarian 
Club, has naturally called forth much comment and criticism. 
Its main thesis, the need of a rational view of the Scriptures 
as the condition of attaining a rational theology, is one of great 
importance, and, as Dr. Ellis made clear, has pressing applications 
to the present state of religious thought. As an appeal to liberal 
Orthodoxy, struggling to keep itself in fresh and living relations 
with the progress of human intelligence and conviction in other 
departments of research and opinion, this address is timely, and 
even masterly. It presents the leading practical consideration 
which thoughtful liberal Christians desire to press upon their co- 
religionists, as opening the way to a better adjustment of the- 
ology with the intellectual and moral conceptions that are fast 
becoming prevalent and established in modern thought. The 
notion of an infallible national literature, divinely protected 
from flaw or error, and in every part stamped with the impress 
of divine authority, is as inconceivable to the modern student of 
history as it is clear to the student of the Bible that that is not 
what the Bible claims to be, or evident to the moralist and relig- 
ious scholar that it has no such infallibility. The doctrine of 
plenary inspiration is absurd in itself, and is the support of other 
false religious views that would speedily decline and be for- 
gotten, unbuttressed by it. Dr. Ellis deserves the gratitude of 
all thoughtful students of the Bible for pointing out so clearly 
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and convincingly the disservice and delay this superstitious and 
outgrown view of it is causing to its rational study and real 
honor, and to the progress of the true religion it enshrines. 


It is unfortunate that one or two paragraphs of this able 
address have drawn away from its main protest and appeal the 
attention both of those who are at one with Dr. Ellis as to‘his 
leading purpose and conviction, and of opponents who would 
otherwise feel its cogency and urgent practical force. He cannot 
indeed be held responsible for such unwarranted inferences from 
his admissions as seem to have been drawn from them by some of 
his critics,— such as that he has proposed to abandon the Bible 
to Orthodoxy, that he has adopted a new theory of the Bible, 
or that he has essentially changed his convictions as to its value 
and place in religious instruction. In neither of these particu- 
lars do we understand Dr. Ellis to advance any views novel to 
himself, or unusual among Unitarian scholars. For aught that 
appears in the address, or in his explanatory articles in the 
Christian Register, he may still hold the Christian revelation 
and history, and even the Scripture basis of his unchanged 
Unitarian faith— when Scripture is rationally considered and 
interpreted,—in as high regard as ever. What he concedes to 
Orthodoxy, is that the Bible is an orthodox book when regarded 
as in all its parts of equal and divine authority, and interpreted 
as infallible and of universal application in all the declarations 
and doctrines of all its books and sections,— a method of regard- 
ing and interpreting it, he is careful to say, which the Bible does 
not claim for itself, and which it is the whole object of his ad- 
dress to show to be unwarranted, inconsistent, and absurd. 

We shared the evident surprise with which even this so care- 
fully guarded concession was heard, and we have shared the 
general dissent it has evoked. Dr. Ellis himself is only willing 
to stand by the statement that some of the doctrines of Ortho- 
doxy can be by this vicious method drawn and defended from 
the Scriptures. So much may, with some qualification, be granted. 
Some doctrine of Millenarianism certainly, some doctrine of elec- 
tion (though of races rather than individuals), some doctrine of 
atonement and of final doom (though not lacking rational expla- 
nation and limitation in other passages), may find defence on the 
theory of the full inspiration of the whole Bible. But as to the 
Trinity and the Deity of Christ, the pivotal points of the Unita- 
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rian controversy, and other doctrines of modern Orthodoxy,— as 
notably those of the Sabbath and of Scripture infallibility itself,— 
we see not how any view of the Bible could avail to prove them 
from it without ingenuity and forcing, compared with which the 
expositions of our Unitarian fathers must be reckoned models 
of candor, fair-dealing, and conclusiveness. That these fathers 
were “ worsted” in logic or in effective use of Scripture citation 
was not the judgment of the large body of intelligent laymen 
in New England who were the jury in that great discussion. It 
may also be said, that there is an unmistakable tendency when- 
ever a church or an individual is left to the free action of the 
Scriptures upon them, unhampered by confessions and dogmatic 
symbols, to fall away from the leading doctrines of Orthodoxy, 
even while retaining the conviction of the Bible’s infallibility. 
A late instance of this tendency is found in the orthodox dis- 
trust of Bible reading in the public schools without exposition,— 
a leading orthodox divine of England even urging that it neces- 
sarily would result in the inadequate and “colorless” views of 
Unitarianism. 

We do not doubt that the Calvinistic interpretations of Scrip- 
ture—and the Catholic as well— were honestly made. They were 
legitimate products of the mind of the times in which they ap- 
peared, in its attempt to deal with the religious facts of the 
world and of history. As little can we doubt that the distinct- 
ive doctrines of what we call Orthodoxy are largely projections 
of Greek philosophy, Latin legalism (and even its fading polythe- 
ism), and medizval scholasticism upon the basis of the simpler 
Hebrew and Christian thought. This reading in of Trinity and 
Deity of Christ, individual election, and penal atonement, was 
doubtless made in good faith in accordance with the conceptions 
of the times; but modern Orthodoxy cannot be sustained by 
adherence to one outgrown conception alone, the doctrine of an 
infallible book, but would require a return to the whole order of 
mental furniture used by past centuries. That return would 
legitimate transubstantiation and mariolatry as doctrines of the 
Bible, as well as orthodox trinity, atonement, and reprobation. 

On the other hand, it may be freely granted, we think, that 
the earlier Unitarians used the Scriptures, in equally good faith, 
with a prevailingly rational expectation and leaning; or, as Rev. 
J. H. Allen expresses it, “with an ethical prepossession.” They 
did not, indeed —certainly not in America—hold the same 
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doctrine of plenary inspiration as their opponents, as Dr. Ellis 
in one passage seems to say, and as some of his critics have 
affirmed. Nothing is clearer than that this doctrine was one of 
the earliest to give way, in that gradual softening and rational- 
izing of dogma which preceded the Unitarian controversy. Their 
watchword was Christianity, not the Bible. You may search 
Dr. Channing’s works through, and find but a few scanty refer- 
ences to the Old Testament; and the most definite of these rec- 
ognized the legation of Moses as a provisional though divine 
revelation. None the less did they hold Christianity to be an 
authoritative revelation, and its records to be trustworthy, and 
available for the essential foundation and defence of their views 
of religion. Their textual method may have seemed to their 
opponents inconclusive and even forced; but we must think 
that history will differ from Dr. Ellis in thinking them to be 
“worsted” in its use. As compared with their opponents, there 
was at any rate a freedom from technicalities, a justness of col- 
location and inference, a disposition to rest on broad considera- 
tions and the general spirit of Scripture rather than on isolated 
texts, which distinctly heralded the freer and, we believe, fairer 


handling of Scripture which has since prevailed among us. 
With whatever of drawback or special exception there may be, 
the main impression upon one who reads that controversy dis- 
passionately must be, we think, that the Unitarian disputants 
candidly and effectively used the Bible to maintain their faith 
against Orthodoxy, and that the Bible was so far with them as to 
make the inherent reasonableness of their faith apparent. 


DR. WILLIAM B. CARPENTER. 


Among the excellent lectures given at the Lowell Institute 
this season, none have been more worthy of attention, or have 
been listened to with more entire satisfaction by a large and 
intelligent audience, than the two courses recently given by Dr. 
Carpenter, of London. The first course of six lectures contained 
an interesting summary of the knowledge gained within a few 
years, by deep sea-soundings, in regard to the bed of the ocean 
and the various forms of life which are sustained beneath its 
deep waters. The great ocean currents were made especially 
plain, in spite of their complications. The lecturer showed that 
there is a surface current nearly as wide as the ocean, running 
from the equator toward the poles, and by its warmth seriously 


ll 
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modifying the climate of the higher latitudes, particularly where 
it strikes the western shores of continents. He showed, also, 
how the ocean equilibrium is kept up by a counter current near 
the bottom, from the poles toward the equator, tempering with 
its coolness the otherwise intolerable heat of the tropics. 

The lectures, however, which were listened to with the deepest 
interest, and in which the lecturer’s own feelings were most strongly 
engaged, were on Human Automatism. The subject is one to 
which the principal enthusiasm and energies of his life have been 
given. No more important branch of study invites the attention 
of the scientific inquirer, or offers problems which require more 
nicety of discrimination or greater subtlety of thought. In that 
border-land where mind and matter meet and hold possession as 
by a joint tenure, and where each sometimes assumes to be the 
sole proprietor and denies even the existence of its rival claimant, 
it requires a very keen intellectual perception to see things as 
they are, and a very rare judicial fairness of mind to decide with 
perfect impartiality in regard to the meaning of facts. Only a 
person conversant with the difficulties of the case would be able 
to appreciate the singular merits of Dr. Carpenter’s lectures. 
The subject was laid open so simply and so clearly, the hearer 
was led on step by step so easily, each new stage of knowledge 
followed so naturally upon what had gone before, that it seemed 
as if there had been no difficulties to overcome. The work was 
done so perfectly that it had seemed to do itself. There were 
no arguments, but only an exposition of facts. When we were 
looking for conclusions to be distinctly formulated and pressed 
upon us, the lecture was ended, and we were left with the facts 
alone, very clearly and distinctly laid before us; but we must 
draw our own inferences. 

The lectures were entirely extempore in form. The speaker 
was full of his subject, holding in his mind all the information 
pertaining to it. But there was nothing of the confusion into 
which minds not of the highest grade are apt to be thrown by 
the superabundance of their knowledge. Dr. Carpenter was 
plainly master of the situation. He knew what facts to choose 
as most likely to throw light upon the subject at each separate 
stage of the inquiry, so as to leave the whole field at last dis- 
tinctly open before us. 

In listening to these lectures, we could not but feel that we 
were in a healthy intellectual and moral atmosphere. Most of what 
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Dr. Carpenter said may be found in his great work on Mental 
Physiology, a work which we would most heartily commend to 
parents and teachers, and to all young persons who wish to know 
something of their bodily, mental, and moral constitution, and 
how to make the most of their various faculties. In this compli- 
cated and difficult science, no living man stands higher than 
Dr. Carpenter. Of his genius for such studies, no better proof 
need be given than the fact that his work — originally prepared, 
we believe, more than thirty years ago, though enriched from 
time to time by the fruits of more advanced researches — retains 
its fundamental ideas, and is just beginning to take its legitimate 
place among the great educational forces in our best systems of 
education. 

No person among us has written on the same subject with such 
clearness and force, unless we should except one man among us 
whose brilliancy as a poet and whose wit and grace as a writer 
have often blinded his many readers to his scientific knowledge 
and insight, and to the depth and weightiness of his thought. 
The ease with which he handles subjects of profound signifi- 
cance, moulding them at will so as to show them as they are, 
reminds us of the mighty machines which mould and bend or 
cut great bars of iron so easily that the iron seems to have lost 
its obstinate tenacity and hardness, and to be changed into some 
soft metal. The Autocrat of the Breakfast-table, often with a 
rare felicity of manner, deals with subjects which only a very 
able scientist or philosopher is competent to handle, and presents 
to us the results of profound thought in a form so attractive that 
we are tempted to regard them as innocent and harmless play- 
things. 

Dr. Carpenter possesses in a remarkable degree the tempera« 
ment, the susceptibilities, the quick and ever-active perceptive 
faculties, the laborious patience and perfect fairness of mind, 
which pre-eminently fit him to take his place in the front rank 
among explorers in the difficult branch of science to which his 
life has been given. In activity of mind, in the variety and 
painstaking accuracy of his researches, and in the habit of sus- 
pending his judgment till facts enough are mustered to justify a 
decision, he reminds us of our Jeffries Wyman, that modest 
pattern and model of a scientific inquirer. To these qualities | 
we may add what Mr. Huxley lately assigned to Mr. Balfour, the 
young Oxford professor of extraordinary promise, whose sad 
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death among the Alps this last summer has been mourned 
in England as so heavy a loss to the whole scientific fraternity. 
As the crowning feature of this young man’s nature, Mr. Huxley 
mentions “a certain vividness of the imagination which would 
enable him to seize upon the intellectual significance of fact 
without stepping beyond the limits of fact.” This distinguishing 
quality raises the naturalist above the necessity of becoming 
merely a collector of facts, who sees nothing beyond the mate- 
rial before him. Dr. Carpenter has this rare endowment, and is 
eminently qualified to seize upon the intellectual significance of 
fact. And this power, “without stepping beyond the limits of 
fact,” is what gives their peculiar and characteristic value to his 
widely extended researches and the conclusions to which they lead. 
It prevents his being caught like the aged Milo, when his youthful 
strength was gone, in the gross material substances on which he 
is experimenting. As he sees “the intellectual significance of 
fact,” he is carried beyond matter, and recognizes as within “the 
limits of fact,” and lying behind all material activities, a spiritual 
force. “Jam, I ought, I can, I will,” through his personal con- 
sciousness, break through the physical automatism which would 
bind him in the chains of a materialistic fatality. Thus, all his 
writings tend to make man a free and therefore a responsible 
moral agent. 

Dr. Carpenter spent a little more than three months in this 
country. He was unable to go farther west than Niagara, or 
farther south than Washington. He was everywhere received 
with the respect due to his eminent scientific reputation and 
abilities, and many who were attracted to him in this way be- 
came his warm personal friends. He saw many things and many 
men among us, with a mind wide-awake and intensely alive to all 
the great questions, moral, political, and social, as well as scien- 
tific, that are pressing upon us. He looked into these problems 
with kindly feelings, but with a keenly discriminating judgment. 
He recognized, not without some degree of surprise, the bound- 
less extent of our material resources, and the great opportunities, 
personal and national, which lie before us. But he saw also our 
difficulties and our shortcomings. He felt, we think, as did the 
eminent historian, Mr. Freeman, last year, that the points of 
sympathy and agreement between the new and the old English 
race were far greater than the points of difference, and that, in 
the most important respects, we are still one people. And 
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nothing can do more to free us from national jealousies and 
mould us into one great community and brotherhood than such 
visits as that with which Dr. Carpenter has favored us. He car- 
ries with him the best wishes and affections of the many friends 
whom he has found or made in this great western home of the 
race to which he belongs. 
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CHURCH AND MINISTRY. 


The dedication, on the 21st of November, of the new church 
building at Ann Arbor, marks the completion of an important 
enterprise, inaugurated by the National Conference which met in 
1880. Everything connected with this building is satisfactory. 
Placed at the junction of two of the principal streets, surrounded 
by the best population of the town, in the near vicinity of the 
college, in the language of the psalmist we may truly say, “It is 
beautiful for situation.” Nor is the edifice itself less attractive. 

The delicate pink hue of the granite, varying slightly with each 
- new stone, is grateful to the eye. A low, square, solid Norman 
tower, perhaps unique in the church architecture of our day, is 
so striking and pleasant an object that every passer by stops 
instinctively to look at it. You enter and find the promise of 
the exterior fulfilled within. A light, cheerful audience room, 
capable of seating three or four hundred persons; a good vestry 
in front of it, separated from the main room by three sets of 
folding doors, which can be thrown open when it is needful to 
enlarge the main building; a ladies’ parlor; a good organ, the 
gift of Mr. Brigham’s friends at Taunton; a well-selected library 
of a thousand volumes,— furnish about all that heart can wish in 
the way of religious instrumentalities. The eight hundred peo- 
ple who crowded both chapel and vestry on the evening of the 
dedication, and the thousand more who could not obtain en- 
trance, testified to the fresh interest which has been awakened 
in the town. 

The denomination has done no better work than this of adding 
to the four or five thousand, given by the faithful few at Ann 
Arbor, its fourteen thousand dollars, thus securing in the first 
Western college town in which the word of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity was preached a church out of.debt and fully equipped. 
We have no particulars concerning the situation, size, or archi- 
tecture of the new church edifice just completed in the impor- 
tant city of Des Moines, the capital of Iowa. But the fact that 
on the third of December it was dedicated so nearly paid for 
that no further contributions were sought, would seem to in- 
dicate that one of the objects taken in hand by the National 
Conference of 1882 has been attained. 
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The beginning of a new year is a good time to ask concerning 
the progress of the other missionary enterprises. The collec- 
tions for the American Unitarian Association cannot be said to 
be as prompt as could be desired, seeing that eight months of 
the financial year have passed, and only one-third of the churches 
have made returns. Still, the difficulty in this respect is not 
greater, but less than usual; and, as the churches which have 
already given have contributed on an average fifteen per cent. 
more than last year, the outlook is decidedly encouraging. Of 
the fifteen thousand dollars needed to pay the debt of the New 
Orleans Society, ten or eleven thousand have already been se- 
cured. Certainly, our people will not permit the few thousands, 
now asked to finish the work, long to be lacking. 

The efficient Meadville Committee have raised the larger 
half of what was required to complete the additional endowment 
of fifty thousand dollars, and now seek from the friends of the 
institution only eight thousand dollars. Meanwhile, the school 
has taken on fresh life. The number of pupils attending is 
larger than has been the case for years; and these, it may be 
added, are of the best quality. The committee on the Wade 
School have been so far engaged in preliminary work, and pos- 
sibly weeks or even mouths may elapse before they are prepared 
to make a direct appeal. 

The visit of Prof. Kovaes to this country has created fresh in- 
terest in the cause of Hungarian education. The Anna Rich- 
mond fund has been raised to the desired point of ten thousand 
dollars, chiefly by gifts of members of the family; and some 
considerable progress has been made in other endowments. As 
regards the funds for Des Moines and Madison, we have no 
distinct information, but judge that considerable collections 
have been made. The little sum necessary to support Mr. 
Mayo in his noble Southern work has been nearly, if not quite, 
obtained; and Mr. Mayo has commenced his third year’s cam- 
paign in the cause of intelligence against ignorance. Five 
months only remain before the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. But, if the same energy which has 
marked the last three months shall characterize and rule the 
remainder of the year, we shall be able then to report all the 
special enterprises, with the probable exception of the Cleveland 
School, achieved, and the general fund of the Association more 
nearly approximating to the generous giving of the previous 
prosperous years., 
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During the last twelve months there has been an unusual 
activity in the settlement of ministers. Parishes seem to have 
recognized that comets and shooting stars of great brilliancy are 
rare, and possibly not so useful in the economy of the universe 
or in the economy of religious societies as steadily shining suns, 
or even planets of moderate magnitude and sober rays. We are 
persuaded that not many Januaries have found so few societies 
without ministers and so few ministers without stated charges. 
It denotes a healthy tendency to be encouraged by all proper 
means. Curiosity led us to inquire into the year’s story of Mid- 
dlesex County. We found that, out of forty-one parishes, fifteen 
had settled either permanently or for a stated period new pas- 
tors. In the new Year Book, in the record of that county, only 
two pulpits will be found vacant instead of the eight of last year. 


A notable meeting of the Unitarian Club was held December 
13. The subject of discussion was the need of suitable head- 
quarters for the American Unitarian Association and other Uni- 
tarian organizations. For the first time, our laymen looked at 
this question squarely. They saw that the present building was 
away from all the currents of life, that it was dark, narrow, and 
inconvenient, that its passages and stairways were scarcely less 
than perilous to the unwary, that it had no book-room or Sun- 
day-school head-quarters worthy of the name, that the Secretary 
and Directors’ office was altogether insufficient for any proper 
transaction of work, that the few committee rooms were high 
up and disagreeable, and that there was no hall of any kind 
where any considerable number of ministers or laymen could 
gather for any business or literary purpose whatsoever. For 
these reasons, the sentiment of the Club was unanimous that the 
time had come to act. A committee was appointed to take the 
matter into consideration, and report at the next meeting of the 
Club. What Charles Lowe so earnestly desired fifteen years ago, 
what Mr. Shippen through the whole of his ten years’ adminis- 
tration felt to be so needful, is in a fair way to be accomplished. 


Death has made fewer vacancies in the ranks of our ministers 
than in many former years, but the quality of the loss has never 
been higher. Probably in gift to speak with searching and sol- 
emn power to busy and care-burdened men and women, our body 
has never had a greater preacher than Dr. Dewey. As an or- 
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ganizing force, our denomination has confessedly produced no 
equal of Dr. Bellows. And, certainly, in that true eloquence 
called forth by the time and the occasion, no denomination and 
no profession could boast his superior. But it is not simply the 
men who stand on heights of influence who decide the useful- 
ness of a religious body, but just as much those who fill well the 
common posts of duty. George Matthias Rice was a good speci- 
men of a quiet, unambitious pastor in a secluded hill town, 
gentle in spirit, faithful in purpose, abounding in good works. 
Adams Ayer, in a not very long life, had the fortune to fill both 
a minister’s and a layman’s place, and to be tried alike by great 
prosperity and sharp adversity. He was a man of large’ human 
sympathies, and gave of his time, interest, and means largely 
to all causes which hoped to make human life purer and freer 
from burdens. Ivory Franklin Waterhouse brought into our 
body the warmth and earnestness of that Methodist denomina- 
tion of which he was once a member. His stalwart frame 
seemed equal to the heat and burden of a long day of toil. But 
he died at life’s noon, never more consecrated in spirit and 
never better fitted to be a good workman. James Tracy Hewes 
was tried by the bitterest experience an unselfish mind can know. 
He was struck down by disease, and taken away from the labors 
he loved so well just when he had found his place of truest and 
highest influence, and proved that patient bearing of God’s will 
is not less heroic than the bravest doing of it. Chandler Rob- 
bins was a man but little known probably to the younger gen- 
eration of our ministers; for some divergence of his religious 
thought from the current theological tendencies removed him 
a little from them, and increasing infirmities and entire loss 
of sight completed the separation. But the writer of these 
words remembers him well, and remembers him gratefully, when 
in presence he was full of manly vigor and beauty, and full, too, 
of the refinement of a cultured gentleman. He was a good 
preacher, a faithful pastor, a comforter in trouble, a sound adviser 
in need, a friend to young men who were seeking the road to 
higher usefulness. We gladly render this simple tribute of love 
and respect. Good men and stainless were all these, faithful to 
their few or many talents. They have laid down their earthly 
stewardship. They have heard the salutation, “ Well done, good 
and faithful servants: enter into the joy of thy Lord.” 


ll 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH.* 


This revered name is enough to command our attention, with- 
out regard to the merits of the book that treats of her. Miss 
Edgeworth has given so much pleasure to old and young that 
the world owes her a lasting debt of gratitude. If life were 
long enough, we should like to go through with all Miss Edge- 
worth’s novels again, and also those of Jane Austen. 

The writer of this book tells us in her preface that she is 
aware that the popular biographies of the present day are brief ; 
but she thinks original letters, ete., are very valuable and has 
made liberal use of her material. In some cases, we think she 
would have done the book no harm if she had left out dis- 
cursive passages in regard to the exploits of the Edgeworth 
ancestors, and all their relations and friends. 

We are some time in arriving at Maria, who passes with won- 
derful equanimity through the three successive marriages of her 
father, after her own mother’s death. Her friendship with her 
father, and his encouragement of her talent, are delightful in a 
day when a literary woman was regarded with a kind of horror. 
The first book that she published was called Letters to Literary 
Ladies, which had a go6d success. Then came Zhe Parent's 
Assistant, containing “Rosamond,” “The Purple Jar,” “ Simple 
Susan,” and other stories, which have delighted so many children. 

Her father had now moved back to his country-seat in Ireland, 
at Edgeworthstown. He had married his fourth wife, and had 
a large family of children. Maria seems to have lived in perfect 
harmony and affection with all these new mothers in succession, 
and the family life and training of the children were truly admi- 
rable. 

A revolution broke out in the country, and we see the same 
Ireland as at the present day. Mr. Edgeworth showed his liber- 
ality by making no difference between Catholics and Protestants 
in these wild times, and gained the love of his tenants. 

He and Maria published together a valuable book on educa- 
tion, which followed her Castle Rack-rent, a picturesque and 
admirable portrait of the men and times in Ireland. Then came 
Belinda and Irish Bulls. 


" «Study of Maria Edgeworth. With Notices of her Father and Friends. By 
Grace A. Oliver. A. Williams & Co. . 
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In 1802, the family went to England, and from there to 
the continent. Here, we have interesting narrations of the 
acquaintances they formed among the most distinguished people 
of Europe. Perhaps the most striking scene is where Maria and 
her father pay a visit to Madame de Genlis, and find in an 
obscure, dimly lighted room this woman, author, wit, and mis- 
tress of princes, with her haggard face, cold sarcasm, and bitter 
discontent, neglected and cast off by the gay world. She flashes 
up a little at sight of Mr. Edgeworth, who was a handsome man, 
and expends a dash of coquetry upon him, which makes him 
think she has “great powers of pleasing”; but Maria sees 
through her at once. 

The contrast between such a visit and the one they paid to 
Lindley Murray on their arrival in Edinburgh is very marked. 
He was paralyzed, and could not walk; but “such benevolence 


of manner,” Maria says, she “never saw from any human being. 
He writes solely with the idea of doing good to his fellow- 
creatures. He wants nothing in this life, neither fortune nor 
fame; and he seems to forget that he wants health. His wife 
loves and admires him; and ‘I have so many blessings, he says.” 


The Dugald Stewarts, Alisons, Playfairs, etc., received them 
with much hospitality. Walter Scott was just coming into 
notice, and Jeffrey and the Edinburgh Review were beginning to 
be heard of. The biographer gives us a charming picture of 
Edinburgh at this time, with its choice literary society. 

Miss Edgeworth had a love affair while abroad, which touches 
our sympathies. She received an offer of marriage from a Swed- 
ish gentleman of good position and family in Stockholm. He 
appears to have been an admirable man. Maria thought herself 
not in love with him: she thought, too, that she could not live 
in Sweden; but the real cause of the rejection was her unwilling- 
ness to leave her father, and she suffered keen regrets after the 
departure of her admirer, who had a true appreciation of her. 
She cherished the feeling long, and he never married. She next 
wrote her popular tales, Hmilie de Coulunges, Ennui, and Leo- 
nora. She and her father wrote together a book, called Profes- 
sional Education, with her father’s name alone affixed to it. It 
was somewhat dry, we fancy, and had more of her father in: it 
than herself. Maria was on the most affectionate terms with 
Mrs. Barbauld, and generous toward all new writers. She was 
feminine in her habits, loved to knit pretty things for her friends, 
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and shows herself wholly unspoiled by all the attention she 
received, 

They were never quite at ease in their home at Edgeworths- 
town. Poor Ireland was ready to break out into revolution at 
any moment; and yet, in keeping with her character, her noble 
houses were the scene of the greatest gayeties. The private the- 
atricals at Kilkenny called out all the nobility and gentry, and 
Miss Edgeworth was a witness of this carnival. She appears 
to have liked fashionable society for the moment, without being 
corrupted by it. Her Patronage and Absentee appeared about 
this time, the latter book being a picturesque story, rebuking 
the Irish lords for their neglect of their estates. Sir James 
McIntosh speaks most admiringly of her powers. Walter Scott 
praises and esteems her. Lord Dudley lauds her in the London 
Quarterly ; but this same Quarterly is very savage upon Mrs. 
Barbauld, and Maria defends her friend warmly. Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgeworth and Maria are received in London with profuse 
attention. Mrs. Edgeworth, the fourth wife, was a person of 
considerable literary ability. The old gentleman, as usual, con- 
sidered himself the important person, and kept uppermost in 
these aristocratic circles; while Maria sat in a corner, and let 
everybody find her out. When she goes back to Ireland, she 
says not a word in her journal about the flattering attentions to 
herself, but is so glad that her father and mother have been so 
much appreciated in London society. In 1817, Mr. Edgeworth 
dies. Maria is much unnerved by his death. He was really 
a remarkable man; and, if it were not for his daughter’s original 
genius, he might command our admiration. Our biographer 
thinks, and perhaps justly, that he hurt Maria’s style by his 
natural verbosity, and that we see traces of more spontaneity in 
her books after his death. The first visit which she seems to 
have enjoyed, after his death, was in the family of Lord Lans- 
downe, whose beautiful home circle, and noble and refined affec- 
tion for his lovely wife, make a picture of English or Irish 
nobility unsurpassed. 

Maria’s account of a scene with Mrs. Siddons, and hearing 
her read, shows us her own sensibility, and the subdued and 
tender emotion which that great woman excited. How simple 
and warm is Maria’s affection for sweet Kitty Packenham, the 
wife of the great Duke of Wellington! She went to Paris, 
where the old families were charmed with her culture and 
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knowledge of French classics; then, to Geneva, in its golden age 
of literary renown; to Coppet, where she saw, through Madame 
de Staél’s son, one of Gibbon’s stately love letters to his grand- 
mother, Madame Necker. Her father’s memoirs were now, after 
much painstaking work, brought out by her. They received 
a most offensive attack in the Quarterly Review. We are not 
much surprised, as the garrulity and self-complacency of the 
old gentleman in high society had probably paved the way for 
it. The poor man is even sorely handled for having had four 
wives; called mischievous, superficial, and egotistic.—a brutal 
attack, with some truth, but more falsehood. It acknowledges 
that Mr. Edgeworth’s life was a useful one, and that he had 
great good sense, ingenuity, and powers of application. Maria 
was deeply wounded, but would never read the article; and her 
friends and other reviewers wiped it out by their cordiality. 
We get an idea of the wide social advantages she had, when she 
says, “We know six different and totally independent sets of 
scientific, literary, political, and artist people in London, and 
enjoyed the good talk, easy manners, and high-bred culture, 
of all these people.” She probably, we may say, by her unaf- 
fected modesty and sincerity worked in with all these different 
notabilities, in a way that few persons could have done. On her 
return to Ireland, she works on her Sequel to Harry and Lucy. 
It was the last wish of her dear father, and she cherished it. 
Constable writes to ask her to furnish an article for his Encyclo- 
pedia. How her good father would have liked to lengthen out 
and elaborate the sentences, if he had been living! Miss Edge- 
worth’s style naturally was remarkably free from the stately 
periods of the age. She had a charming visit to Abbotsford ; 
and it was a great event to her, when Walter Scott came to her 
home, and went with her and a company of friends about Ire- 
land. He had always said that he was ambitious to do for 
Scotland what Miss Edgeworth had done for Ireland. It was 
on one of these journeys that he said those touching words to 
Lockhart, which we recall, about the mistake of overestimating 
culture and literature, the dignity of so-called uneducated people, 
and the value of an education of the heart. Maria’s publishers 
wished her to write historic prefaces to her books, like Scott; but 
she modestly declined, saying that his works had a national 
importance which hers had not. She hinted also that her father 
had already said enough in his prefaces to her works, which was 
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probably true. Many women of that period, both in England 
and France, seem to have written vigorous and dramatic novels, 
as we see from her letters. They may not have thought so pro- 
foundly as writers of our day; but there was a perfection of lit- 
erary work, a dramatic power, and objective element, superior 
to the present age, we believe,—to the modern novelists, with 
their long preachings and introspection. Her characters march, 
as the French say. The modern writers tell you ‘how fine their 
heroes are, but you do not always believe it. 

Miss Edgeworth rarely speaks of religion, but it was because 
her nature was too reticent on that great subject. She was 
faithful in attendance on the worship of the Church of England, 
and speaks of “relying on the goodness of her Creator.” That 
Church seems at this time, among its best members at least, to 
have gone on doing its duty, without talking much about it. 
The evangelical wave had not yet gone over it. 

The biographer, we think, has done her work well. She has 
made a pretty large book, but we can truly say that there is not 
a dull page in it. Some of her criticisms are fresh; and her 
illustrations are apt and graceful, in surveying literary people. 
The talk of distinguished persons may be mere gossip, as we see 
in some French court memoirs; but Maria Edgeworth was so 
genuine and unaffected that whoever came in contact with her 
showed his best. She died in her eighty-second year, of heart 
disease, as quietly and gently as she had lived, with little warn- 
ing to herself or friends, and in the way she would have chosen. 


LOSSES. 


We have been called to give up the past season another valu- 
able minister in our ranks, the Rev. James T. Hewes, of Fitch- 
burg. The testimony which his friend and co-worker in the 
Church of Christ, Rev. 8. J. Stewart, gives of his work and char- 
acter in the Christian Register, is a beautiful illustration of the 
way men of different antecedents and denominations can labor 
side by side, and bring their churches into the fellowship of the 
spirit and the communion of saints. 

We have in our mind to say a word about obituaries. We are 
of those who love to see these records of the beloved and van- 
ished ones in our religious papers. We know that editors gen- 
erally do not feel in this way. With the exception of here and 
there a notice of a valued minister or a prominent person, there 
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seems to be nothing that editors dislike so much as an obituary. 
We do not see why, especially in a religious paper. The modest 
saints in our own communion deserve something better than the 
fine print, sometimes grudgingly given, although paid for. What 
are religious papers for? Not only to enlighten, to instruct, to 
entertain, but to sanctify with the memories of those who have 
adorned our Church and passed on. We must consider that out 
of the large number of our saints who go higher each year, men 
and women who teach in our Sunday-schools, sit at our commun- 
ion table, give their money for our work, a very small propor- 
tion are ever brought to our notice. They themselves are the 
last to wish it. Their near friends rarely ever ask a place for 
them. It is some member of the outside circle who, in contem- 
plation of the beautiful life of the departed, feels impelled to 
send a tribute. There is therefore in these cases none of the 
overestimate of obscure lives by admiring relatives, to alarm 
the editor. The persons who write these obituaries know what 
they are about. They represent a large constituency who want 
to see a suitable tribute to a revered man or woman, in a good 
place and with good type. 

We are reminded of our beloved Dr. Bellows, how odorous 
his paper was, when he edited it, with the memories and “ prayers 
of the saints.” Not one did he ever forget, or let others forget, 
to embalm on its pages; and thus while we were engaged in pur- 
suing the controversies, the progress, the excitements of the hour, 
our eyes always fell upon these offerings of love, and we were 
for a time lifted up with the thought of the choir ifvisible, and 
a new consciousness of joy in the memories of a Church which 
could give back such a line of confessors to God, such disciples 
to his Son. 

MEMORIES. 


We like at this season to call to mind our former beloved 
editor, the Rev. E. H. Sears, who departed from us this opening 
month of the year. His beautiful “ Angel Song” has been pass- 
ing into our homes as a Christmas gift; and it is doubly fitting 
that he should linger in our memories, seeing that he has brought 
such cheer to so many hearts. We quote a few lines from his 
Foregleams of Immortality : — 


How specious and deceptive are natural appearances! What seems to 
the outward eye the waning of existence and the loss of the faculties is 
only locking them up successfully, in order to make them more secure. 
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Old age rather than death answers strictly to the analogies of sleep. 
The reason remains, though its eye is closed, and will some day give a 
more perfect and pliant form to the affections. The memory remains, 
though its functions cease for a while; and all its chambers may be 
exhumed, and their frescos, like those of the buried temple of Meroé, 
will be found preserved in unfading colors. The whole record of our life 
is laid up within us, and only the overlayings of the physical man pre- 
vent the record from being always visible. . . . 

The resurrection is the exact inverse of natural decay, and the former 
is preparing ere the latter is ended... . 

To grow in age is to come into everlasting youth: to become old in 
years is to put on the freshness of perpetual prime. We breathe the 
ethers of immortality and drop from us the débris of the past, and our 
cheeks mantle with an eternal bloom... . 


FRENCH PROTESTANTS. 


The great conference of French liberal Protestants took place 
this autumn at Nimes, the head-quarters of liberal thought. 

M. Pressensé does not appear quite to satisfy either party in 
the Church. He is a man of too fine a.spirit, too broad in his 
religious culture, to sanction the unscrupulous conduct and the 
bigotry of the narrow orthodox; and yet he in a measure belongs 
with them, and his last book, though full of rich and really pro- 
gressive thought, shows an adherence to old methods of Script- 
ure interpretation and to the ancient confession of faith in a 
way that destroys the logic of his best and most advanced 
thought. But the ardent religious thinkers of the old school 
are rarely ever logical. It isa great pity to keep pushing them 
to the wall, as our co-religionists often do. They are serving the 
cause of Christianity; and, unless they show some glaring incon- 
sistency of profession, it is better not to destroy the effect before 
the religious world of their inspiring thought, because it does 
not square with their dogmas. M. Bersiér, the eloquent preacher, 
does not appear to mingle much with these discussions. He is 
satisfied with the enrichment which he has given to his church 
worship by the introduction of a more comprehensive liturgy, 
although he has done it at the cost of a good deal of criticism 
from the old Huguenots. 

We observe that those who love forms in religion do not have 
much to say about doctrines. We are inclined to think that the 
High Church people in England and this country talk little about 
the Thirty-nine Articles, provided a new convert enters zeal- 
ously into their methods of worship. The mind cannot contain 
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everything. Those who love dogmas will have them: those 
who love forms will have them. Neither are religion, at least the 
Christian religion; but, along with both, we find existing a pro- 
found religious feeling, that suffers often, if its phraseology or 
genuflections are disturbed. We must revere all these branches 
of the Church of Christ, and try to teach Christians to respect 
and love each other by the example of our own catholicity. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We hope the coming year to have more correspondence from 
our workers in university towns or at missionary outposts, and 
we take pleasure in giving our readers some extracts from a 
letter from President Livermore, of Meadville College: — 


We have just had a charming visit from Prof. Kovacs, of Hungary. 
As a student, educated in the Manchester New College in England, and 
as the principal of the Theological School in Koloszvaér in Transylvania, 
as well as because of his geueral interest in education, he took especial 
interest in visiting Meadville, and becoming acquainted with our profes- 
sors, friends, and students. His interest in Rev. Mr. Morison, our 
former and lamented pastor, also drew him nearer to our hearts. His 
stay was short, on account of his numerous engagements in the country; 
but he gave two lectures, one in the church and one in the school, which 
deeply interested all who heard them... . 

Prof. Koviécs goes now to Washington and other older cities, to learn 
something of the great range and variety of our American life, and the 
different issues worked out by Puritan and Cavalier. We part with him, 
feeling that we have met a truly accomplished and Christian man 
of the highest type; and, as we have reason to believe that such are the 
fruits of the Hungarian tree, long may it flourish and bear its rich 
products ! 

The Meadville Theological School has had a successful and profitable 
term, twenty-one in all having been in attendance, and the spirit and 
movement of the school having been commendable in every way. Two 
young women from the West have won our esteem and ardent hopes. 
Students from far-off Norway and Scotland have diversified our little 
society. The German element is strong, and of the best quality. So 
we learn in our humble way the solidarity of mankind and unity of 
faith. 

The lay mind in our country is not particularly impressed with the 
value or results of theological schools, as fitting men for the ministry. 
There is a considerable distrust, even in intelligent quarters, of critical, 
philosophical, scholastic pursuits, as enabling men to preach the gospel. 
Was not Jesus a carpenter, his apostles fishermen and publicans and 

12 
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tent-makers? Was not David a shepherd, and Amos a herdsman? Are 
spiritual gifts dependent on the dictionary and grammar? Are not the 
great preachers often uneducated men? This retirement from the world 
for three years to study theology, is it not too monkish and abstruse a 
method to fit men to deal with the living world of men and women as 
they are? Some such misgivings on the part of wealthy men and 
women as to the real benefits of theological training must be the reason 
why they are more ready to endow hospitals, secular colleges and univer- 
sities, public libraries, art schools, music halls, etc., rather than schools 
of theology. And yet the religion of a nation strikes a profounder 
key of reformation and amelioration than any institution for general 
education or philanthropic relief. It is the axe laid at the root of most 
of the evils for which asylums and hospitals provide a temporary and 
superficial cure.... And the experience of history is that men do best 
what they are best educated for, either by self-help or by the means 
of institutions. Mere extemporaneous talent or sporadic genius may 
in single instances do wonders; but it is the discipline of schools, 
whether in the arts of war or peace, that, in the great majority of cases, 
best prepares men for the struggle of life. Almost any great reformer 
or preacher or prophet, from Isaiah to Paul or from Luther to Channing, 
has been trained in some school of the prophets, or monastery of disci- 
pline, or university of learning. Of the seven greatest orators of the 
world that Harvard has set in honored place in her Saunders Theatre, 
— Demosthenes, Cicero, Chrysostom, Bossuet, Pitt, Burke, and Webster, 
—alli were men of culture and the schools. They added to the flame of 


native genius the well-beaten oil of disciplined and educated thought. 
Let us heed the lesson. 


Marraa P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Metaphysics. A Study in First Principles. By Borden P. 
Bowne. pp. xiii, 534. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1882. 
Prof. Bowne is the teacher of philosophy in Boston University. 

Judging from his works, we should rank him very much above 
the grade of his associates, who have not yet produced any such 
evidence of solid ability as the above volume. His first book, 
on the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer, issued some ten years 
since, was a keen criticism, based largely on Martineau, and 
deserving the attention of all readers of Spencer. The tone was 
often too rampant for entire justice; but the book showed a 
decided genius for philosophy, and its main arguments are still 
unshaken. Studies in Theism is a later work, about midway in 
value between the one just named and the Metaphysics. The 
present volume is a proof of ripened powers and increased fair- 
ness; yet it has a liveliness of style rare in metaphysical writing, 
which greatly relieves the steady strain of thought needed to 
follow the argument. When Prof. Bowne speaks, for instance, 
of the empiricists “ rummaging in the minds of babies and idiots 
and savages,” and of the proposition to make babies the popes 
of philosophy, the empiricist himsclf must acknowledge the keen- 
ness of the thrust; but occasionally, as when he condemns cer- 
tain views as leading to “hopeless and ghastly nonsense,” his 
vivacity certainly gets the better of his judgment. 

This Study of First Principles is true to its title: it is “an 
exposition and criticism of our fundamental philosophical con- 
cepts,” “a working over of the notions,” in Herbart’s words, 
which lie at the basis of all belief. The introduction defines 
metaphysics, outlines its method, and especially insists upon the 
distinction between the causes and the grounds of belief. This 
distinction, strongly urged by Mr. Balfour in his Defence of 
Philosophie Doubt, noticed in this Review some time since, is, 
in other words, one between psychology and proper meta- 
physies, and is often neglected by intuitionists as by evolution- 
ists. Ontology, cosmology, and psychology are Prof. Bowne’s 
divisions of his subject, the latter evidently crossing the line just 
laid down. Considerable justification for this is, however, found 
in the fact that his psychology is not at all evolutionary. Just 
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here seems to me the weakest point of the whole book. If man 
has risen from lower forms of life, then there must have been-an 
evolution of mind. Pretending to explain all the mystery of 
present mind by a series of ingenious hypotheses concerning the 
various stages of mental evolution is one of the many errors of 
Mr. Spencer and those who, like him, confound the causes and the 
grounds of belief. Yet such a psychology, put forward only for 
what it is really worth, not as a substitute for an exact science of 
the present mind, is an integral part of every scheme of evolution. 
Mr. Bowne allows no possibility of the gradual development of 
existing intuitional powers, and must here part company with 
consistent evolutionists of the moderate type who are obliged 
to confess such a development, even if acknowledging at the 
same time the weakness of all attempts yet made to trace it. 
“The conclusions reached are essentially those of Lotze,” says 
the preface,—a remark applicable chiefly to the first two-thirds 
of the book. It would be sufficient ground for recommending 
this valuable work to the attention of all students of philosophy 
that Lotze’s Metaphysik is thus first made accessible to English 
readers. It is not the final word of course; but, as reproduced by 
Prof. Bowne, it is a refreshing contrast to the superficiality and 
confusion of the First Principles of the so-called Synthetic Philos- 
ophy. When Lotze’s Mikrokosmus is translated,— may the day 
be near! — we may hope for a subsidence of the now fashionable 
philosophy into a place better corresponding to its real merits 
than the one it holds. On numerous points, the work before us, 
well pondered, should lead many to perceive that a spiritual 
philosophy is yet the strongest. It is no milk for babes, but an 
addition, on the whole, of very high value to the literature of its 


perennial subject. N. P. G. 


The Beginnings of History, according to the Bible and the Tra- 
ditions of Oriental Peoples, from the Creation of Man to the 
Deluge. By Frangois Lenormant, Professor of Archeology at 
the National Library of France, ete. Translated from the sec- 
ond French edition, with an introduction by Francis. Brown, 
Associate Professor of Biblical Philology, Union Theological 
Seminary. pp. xxx, 588. $2.50. New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. 1882. 

This eminent scholar has written no more elaborate work, in 
which are lavished all the stores of his profound and varied Ori- 
ental learning, than the one whose title is given above, He 
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stands among the leading Assyriologists, and is master of all the 
results of the exhumations in both the upper and lower valley of 
the Euphrates and Tigris. In this volume, he has collected under 
separate heads all the traditions of the Orient of the earliest 
ages which relate to the subjects or traditions contained in the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis. He says they were prevalent 
among the earliest peoples of whom we have any knowledge, 
derived from the fragmentary inscriptions on cylinders and clay 
tablets exhumed from the ruins of the great cities of Mesopo- 
tamia, where they have been buried for three and four thousand 
years. In the native land of Abraham and the Phenicians, the 
accounts which are recorded in these chapters were as familiar 
as household words, and were, past all reasonable question, 
brought by the family of Abraham and the Pheenician colony 
into the west two thousand years before Christ. He says but 
“a little handful of adherents” to the theory that these tradi- 
tions were gathered up by Ezekiel and brought out of Babylon 
by Ezra “remains, and they are behind the times.” He can 
hardly speak respectfully of this theory of the origin of Gen. 
i-xi., which is so popular in some quarters even at this late day. 

The Elohistic and Jehovistic documentary theory of these 
chapters he sustains, and follows in his criticisms. His method 
is to take up one of the accounts or traditions in Genesis, and 
then quote from the fragments of history and tradition recently 
discovered similar statements. In this manner, he first takes up 
“the Biblical account of the creation”; and, having analyzed 
what it says, he turns to a “comparative study of the Biblical 
account and of parallel traditions,” Phenician, Syrian, Chal- 
dean, Egyptian, and finds some remarkable similarities. One is 
so peculiar as to be worthy of notice. Genesis says woman was 
made from a side or rib of man. “One of the Pheenician cos- 
mogonies” (it will be remembered that the Phenicians were 
emigrants from Chaldea, Abraham’s native country) “appears to 
describe the first living beings as androgynous,— that is, as man and 
woman both in one,”— which were afterward separated into two 
bodies; a shadow of the account in Genesis. He then examines 
the tradition of “the first sin.” In the tablets and on the cylin- 
ders are groups of the man, the tree, the woman, the serpent, cor- 
responding with the narrative in Genesis. Then, Prof. Lenor- 
mant examines the account of “the Kerubim and the [flaming] 
revolving sword,” as he chooses to call it. These, he thinks, 
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were the same as the winged creatures standing on either side 
of the entrances to the palaces of Eastern kings (?); and the 
revolving sword was the disk with a sharp edge, as described in 
an old Accadian song, translated into Assyrian, of the struggle 
of Marduk with the monster Tiarvat, of whose terrible execu- 
tion in war the poet speaks in most glowing imagery : — 


“Tn my right hand, I hold my disk of fire. ... 
The high weapon of my divinity, I hold it;... 
The weapon which devours entirely, .. . 
That which breaks the mountains, 
That which bends the mountains, 
Which devastates and destroys the rebellious land, I hold it; 
The whirlpool of battle, I hold it; 
The weapon which fills the land with the terror of its vast strength, 
The projectile of gold and onyx, I hold it.” 


Prof. Lenormant affirms, as the conclusion of his inquiry, “ the 
revolving sword” of the third chapter of Genesis, as well as the 
Kerubim, is found in cuneiform documents: the thing was less 
than the word. In Chaldea, we come upon it in an inscription 
dating back to the remotest past of the country. These facts 
“carry us back with much greater show of probability to the age 
of the migration of the Terahites than to the time” of Ezekiel 
and Ezra, as is sometimes confidently affirmed. 

The same method is followed and the same result obtained 
when the Professor examines “the Fratricide and the Founda- 
tion of the First City,” and “the Shethites and the Cainites,” and 
the “Ten Antediluvian Patriarchs,” and the “children of God 
and the daughters of men.” In these latter chapters, the author 
reveals the vigor of his imagination as well as the stores of his 
learning, and it may well be asked whether the imagination is 
not the author of some of the conclusions reached rather than the 
facts adduced. Whether there is satisfactory evidence that angels 
and mortals cohabited, and that the giants were their progeny, 
may well be doubted, but that other nations so believed there is 
no doubt; and Prof. Lenormant believes that the story in Gen- 
esis is derived from this most ancient Oriental opinion. He does 
not attempt to solve the riddle of the amazing age of the ten 
antediluvian patriarchs, but is disposed to accept the theory of 
pre-Adamites. The reader is equally puzzled with the mass of 
authorities introduced, and the mazy path through which he is 
led by them. 
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The last chapter is devoted to the “Deluge.” The author is 
now on firmer ground. The early recorded traditions are clearer 
and fuller. The recently discovered tablets giving an account 
of the flood, and translated by the late George Smith, prove 
incontestably the prevalence in the East of a tradition of a flood, 
as well as later documents among more recent nations. The 
Professor decides that “the tradition of the deluge among the 
various nations of Mexico is genuine and thoroughly indige- 
nous,” and “not an invention of the missionaries.” His conclu- 
sion is “that the account of the deluge is a universal tradition 
in all branches of the human family, with the exception of the 
black race.” A strange exception, indeed. How shall it be 
accounted for? He infers, therefore, “that this cataclysm took 
place near the primitive cradle of mankind, and previous to the 
separation of the families from whom the principal races were 
to descend.” There are three great races who did not borrow it 
from one another, but among whom the tradition is incontestably 
primitive; and these three races are precisely those, and those 
alone, connected by the Bible with the descent from Noah, whose 
ethnic filiation is given in the tenth chapter of Genesis. The 
author promises another volume, in which he will examine the 
remaining topics in these eleven chapters. 

This volume closes with nine appendices containing transla- 
tions from the exhumed elay tablets of Nineveh and other 


ancient cities, full of elaborate criticisms on the previous pages, 
opening marvellous mines of erudition. It is to be hoped there 
will be full indexes to the work in the second volume. 


R. P. 8. 
History of the Christian Church. By Philip Schaff. Chris- 
tianus sum: Christiani nihil a me alienum puto. New Edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised and enlarged. Vol. I. Apostolic 
Christianity, A.D. 1-100. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

1882. pp. xiii, 871. $4.00. 

Dr. Schaff is a prolific writer and editor of the writings of 
others. Thirty years ago, he published the first edition of the 
work which he now issues almost rewritten to keep abreast of 
the times. He says he has “seldom looked into the older book.” 
It is not clear that enlarging it so as to make two volumes now 
where he had but one before is an improvement. But few pro- 
fessional men have time more than to glance at the pages of the 
new books which flow in torrents from the press; and, when the 


common people take up a large book, they soon lay it down in 
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despair. Besides, in enlarging his book, it is to be feared 
that subjects are introduced, and sometimes treated at length, 
which belong to apologetics and not to church history, as the 
discussion of the authorship of John’s Gospel, the synoptic prob- 
lem, ete. “On two points,” says the author,“I have changed 
my opinion,—the second Roman captivity of Paul” (which he 
now accepts as true) “and the date of the apocalypse, which I 
now assign, with the majority of modern critics, to the year 68 
or 69 instead of 95, as before.” Dr. Schaff thinks “we must 
still confess with Origen that God only knows the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews.” “The Epistle of James is proba- 
bly the oldest of the New Testament books, meagre in doctrine, 
but rich in comfort and lessons of holy living, based on faith in 
Jesus Christ, and free from all subtle theological questions.” 
“The second Epistle of Peter may have been enlarged by the 
editor after Peter’s death.” “The Epistle of Jude has signs of 
post-apostolic origin, yet may have been written by Jude, who 
was not one of the twelve, though closely connected with apos- 
tolic circles.” The work is written in a clear and flowing style, 
which can be read with ease and pleasure. A fuller index is very 
desirable, since this first volume will find more readers than the 
remainder of the history, and will be more frequently referred 
to by students. The type and paper are all that can be desired. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

History of the Negro Race in America. From 1619 to 1880. By Geo. 
W. Williams. In two volumes. Vol. I., 1619 to 1800. Price $3.50 
per vol. For sale by W. B. Clarke & Carruth. 

Fundamental Questions: —- relating to the Book of Genesis and 
the Hebrew Scriptures. By Edson L. Clark. Price $1.50. For sale 
by W. B. Clarke & Carruth. 

From Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

James Fenimore Cooper. By Thomas RK. Lounsbury. (American Men 

of Letters. Edited by Charles Dudley Warner.) Price $1.50. 
From Colegrove Book Co. 

The Unending Genesis; or, Creation Ever Present. By H. M. Simmons. 

Price, limp cloth, 50 cts.; bevelled boards, gilt top, $1.00. 
From George H. Ellis. 

Poems of Minot J. Savage. Price $1.50. 

From the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

The Dayspring. Vol. I. New Series for 1882. 

From the American Unitarian Association. 


The Year Book of the Unitarian Congregational Churches for 1883. 
Price 20 cts. 





